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In  1972  ' 

more  ad  linage 
went  here  than  ever  before 
in  our  history. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


A  lot  of  advertisers  entered  the  Tribune 
circle  last  year. 

In  fact,  we  roiled  to  the  end  of  1972 
with  a  new  all-time  advertising  record: 
83,776,000  total  lines.  Up  7,044,000 
lines  over  1971.* 


And,  from  all  indications,  we’ll  round 
out  1973  with  the  expected  —  still 
another  record-breaking  turn  for  the 
best 

As  usual,  one  good  turn  is  leading  to 
another. 


*Sources:  Media  Records  and  Neustadt 


"Whoever  would  overthrow  the  liberty 
of  a  nation  must  begin  by  subduing 
the  freeness  of  the  press.  ” 

Benjamin  Franklin,  1706-1790 


A  Voice  in  the  Future 

Words  from  the  past,  concerned  with  a  nation’s  future.  The  approach  of  this 
nation’s  200th  anniversary  in  1976  reminds  us  of  the  foresight  of  men  who 
made  the  concept  of  a  free  press  a  foundation  of  our  free  country. 

And,  it  is  with  foresight  that  Copley  Newspapers  approach  our  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  that  concept  through  continuing  growth  to  match  that  of  the 
dynamic  communities  we  serve.  Illustrative  of  that  fact  is  a  complete  new 
offset  facility  now  under  construction  for  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  late  this  year.  This  major  project  for 
San  Diego  is  typical  of  the  financial  commitment  we  are  making  in  our  cor¬ 
porate  future  and  in  the  cities  where  our  voice  is  heard. 

Copley  Newspapers... We  intend  to  have  a  voice  in  the  future. 


C(lplci[  NculSpOfZMS 


California:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  —  The  Sacramento  Union  —  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  —  Alhambra  Post-Advocate — Burbank  Daily 
Review — Glendale  News-Press — Monrovia  Daily  News-Post — San  Pedro  News  Pilot — Illinois:  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register — Aurora  Beacon-News — 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  —  Joliet  Herald-News  —  Wheaton  Daily  Journal  —  Hawaii:  KGU 


ttlsahiiiays 
judgment  day  at 
Itorte-Hanks. 

That  good  judgment  is  called 
EuGene  Falk,  our  corporate  director  of 
systems  and  engineering.  It’s  his  job  to' 
see  that  we  don’t  outsmart  ourselves. 

He  uses  the  total  systems 
approach  applying  technology  as  a 
custom-designed  solution  for  each 
problem.  He  looks  at  the  whole  picture, 
then  coordinates  people,  procedures, 
timetables,  controls,  material  and 
equipment.  The  result  is  a  better  product 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

Gene  is  just  one  of  our  corporate 
specialists  who  helps  solve  problems  in 
production  systems,  sales,  marketing, 
planning,  financial  planning,  computer 
operations,  and  industrial  relations. 

Together,  they  help  us  keep  a 
level  head. 


New  technology  introduced  at 
Harte-Hanks  is  always  tempered  by  good 
judgment. 


tiARTE'hANjks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 

Abilene  Reporter-News  Corpus  Chnsli  Caller-Times  Huntsville  Item  San  Francisco  Progress 

Anderson  Independent-Mail  Corsicana  Sun  Marshall  News  Messenger  Van/De  Publishing  (Orange  County) 

Big  Spring  Herald  Denison  Herald  Pans  News  Woodbury  Times 

Bryan/College  Station  Eagle  Framingham  News  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  Yakima  Herald  Republic 

Chula  Vista  Group  Greenville  Herald-Banner  San  Antonio  Express  S  News  Ypsilanti  Press 

Commerce  Journal  Hamilton  Journal  News  San  Diego  Group 

Executive  Officec  Herte-Hanke  Newspaper*.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

AS  A  GROUP,  MAYORS  HAVE  VERY  BAD  SENSES  OF 
HUMOR,  syndicated  cartoonist  Dave  Gerard  said  the  other 
day.  He  can  make  such  a  statement  without  too  much  danger 
since  Gerard  is  himself  mayor  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  The 
cartoonist  does  “Citizen  Smith”  for  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  and  when  he  got  elected  to  office  a  year  ago  thought 
he'd  do  cartooning  afternoons,  evenings  and  weekends.  He 
forgot  that  mayors,  even  in  towns  of  14.000,  must  go  to  meet¬ 
ings  and  banquets  without  cease.  Gerard  told  UPI  reporter 
B.  J.  Gilley  he  now  gets  up  early  in  the  morning  and  until 
9  a.m.  is  a  cartoonist;  then,  “I  shower  and  change  to  go 
downtown  and  be  mayor.”  Dave  said  that  being  mayor  not 
only  gives  him  less  time  for  cartooning  but  also  gives  him  “an 
uneasy  feeling”  that  the  job  may  cost  him  his  sense  of  humor 
- — a  fate  worse  than  anything  for  a  cartoonist. 

*  *  * 

FROM  GENESIS  TO  REVELATION— For  20  years.  8 
months  and  18  days.  Tom  Horner  shepherded  serialization  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal.  It  began 
April  7,  1952.  Although  now  retired  from  editorial  writing 
and  associate  editor  tasks.  Horner  had  continued  to  handle 
the  serialization,  saying  the  Bible  was  his  life  insurance  and 
that  nothing  could  happen  to  him  until  it  was  done.  He  now 
lives  in  California  on  property  right  on  the  San  Andreas 
fault! 

Horner  recalls  that  during  the  period  when  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke  was  being  published,  the  account  of  the 
Crucifixion  appeared  on  Good  Friday,  the  burial  on  Holy 
Saturday  and  the  Resurrection  on  Easter  Sunday.  “Since  this 
was  wholly  by  accident,  I  ‘have  always  regarded  it  as  a  sign 
of  approval  of  the  Beacon  Journal’s  publication  of  His  book.” 
*  *  * 

HOW  WOULD  IT  FEEL  TO  FINISH  1,165th  in  a  Spring 
Festival  foot  race?  John  Burns,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
correspondent  in  Peking,  knows.  Although  finishing  next  to 
last,  John’s  pride  was  soothed  because  nearly  300  Chinese 
runners  had  dropped  out  along  the  snowy  seven-mile  route 
around  the  walls  of  the  Forbidden  City.  His  time:  51  minutes. 
32  seconds.  The  correspondent  took  up  jogging  when  chided 
about  a  weight  gain  and  after  suitable  training  period  de¬ 
cided  to  sneak  into  the  big  race.  He  swaddled  himself  in  a 
padded  overcoat  until  the  starting  gun.  fearful  officials  would 
rule  out  a  foreigner,  and  wore  a  Maple  Leaf  T-shirt  with 
running  togs.  John  got  cooperation  from  other  runners,  with 
cheers  from  some  spectators  and  laughter  from  others  at  the 
unfamiliar  sight  “of  a  foreigner  exerting  himself.” 

*  *  * 

THE  PERILS  OF  MARRIAGE  HEADLINES— The  Winners 
&  Sinners  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Times  mentions  a  head¬ 
line,  “Duncan  Forbes  Will  Marry  Miss  Elouise  Conway  June 
23.”  Sounds  okay,  doesn’t  it?  asks  the  editor.  “The  only 
trouble  is  the  fiance’s  name  is  Duncan  Forbes  Will.” 

*  *  * 

“IF  IT  FITZ”  is  the  title  of  Jim  Fitzgerald’s  column  in  the 
Deming  (N.M.)  Headlight.  And  Ruth  Randolph’s  recipe  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Journal-Capital  carries  the 
head  “Ruth’s  Chow'  Line.”  The  Farmington  Valley  Herald  in 
Simsbury,  Connecticut,  captions  birth  announcements  with 
“Who’s  New.” 

*  *  * 

HEADY  HE.\DS — For  the  story  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s 
granddaughter,  Edwina  Sandys.  had  arrived  in  New  York  for 
an  exhibition  of  her  paintings,  the  Daily  News  headlined: 
“She’s  here  with  blood,  sweat,  &  brush.”  Edwina  writes  a 
regular  column  in  the  London  Sunday  Telegraph,  the  only 
writing  job  she  has  clung  to  after  settling  seriously  on  paint¬ 
ing  as  a  career. 

\^ith  Census  Bureau  announcement  that  it  had  determined 
that  “Americans  aren’t  home  as  often  as  they  used  to  be 
(There  was  a  12  per  cent  decline  between  1960  and  1971  in 
households  with  at  least  one  person  14  years  or  older  at 
home  between  8  a.m.  and  3  p.m.)  the  tf  ashington  Post  asked: 
“Knock,  Knock:  Who’s  There?” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

24—  Women  in  Communications.  Region  5,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House. 
Albany. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Maryland.  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-6 — ANPA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Conference.  Continental  Plaza 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

4-16 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

8-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8- 10 — National  Newspaper.  Association  Government  Affairs  conference. 
Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 

9- 10 — Mississippi  Press  Association/ Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual 
Workshop,  Prentiss  Motel-Scottish  Inn,  Natchez.  Miss. 

9-11 — Northwestern  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Paul  Hilton,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

12-16— Knight  Newspaper  seminar.  Effective  Human  Relations,  Miami. 

15- 17 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Arlington. 

16- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Shelton,  Wash. 

16-18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-20 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
22-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  News-Editorial  Institute.  Howard 
Johnson  Motor  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

22- 24— INPA  Promotion/ Research  Seminar.  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix. 

23- 24 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Atkinson  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

25- 27 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

26- 28 — ANPA  Electronic  Seminar,  San  Francisco. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Knoxville. 

29-31 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

31 — Women  in  Communication,  Region  I  meeting.  Seattle-Tacoma  Air¬ 
port,  Washington. 

31 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association,  Annual  meeting.  Parliament 
House,  Birmingham. 

APRIL 

1-3 — Spring  Meeting  of  Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association. 
Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

1-4— Information  Industry  Association,  Penn  Center  Holiday  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Association  Conference.  Regency  Hyatt  House, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

I- 6— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar,  Columbia  University. 

4- 6— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Ad  Managers  Workshop.  Holiday 
Inn,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

8-20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Meeting.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

12- 14 — Panhandle  Press  Assoclatiion  Convention.  Quality  Inn,  Amarillo. 

13- 14 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Paris  Landing  Inn,  Paris,  Tenn. 

16-20 — Knight  Newspapers  seminar.  Interpersonal  and  organizational  com¬ 
munications,  Miami. 

23 — Associatled  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

23-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City. 

23-27 — Knight  Newspaper  seminar,  Financial  management  for  non-financlal 
managers,  Miami. 

26-28 — South  and  Gulf  Coast  Press  Association  Convention,  San  Antonio. 
28-29 — Region  One  conference,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

MAY 

I — Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

1-4— American  Society  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE).  The  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington. 

3-4 — Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Toronto. 

5- 6 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Trinkhaus  Manor,  Orlskany. 
5-6 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Mechanical  Section.  Rodeway  Inn,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 
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A.  Alttm  Jr.  of  Santa  Clara.  dar  ef  tba  Uth  Parca. 

Calif.  Ite  fint  Araarican  aiood  an  tba  runway  in  graat 


dhe  ©tar-Iebger 


WEATHER 


FINAL 

EDITION 


N«w  jarwy  a  Mamina  NawtRap* 


NawaA.  NJ..  Taaaday.  Fabmary  13.  1973 


TEARS.  SALUTES.  ICE  CREAM  IN  PHILIPPINES 


142  POWs  touch  friendly  soil  again 


CLARK  AIR  BASE.  Philip- 
piaaa  »  Amartcan  phaaoert 
ratumad  from  yaart  in  tha 
bands  a(  Nartb  Viatnam  and 
tba  Vlat  Cane  yaatarday  in  a 
dramaOe  and  aRanamatkaal 
(taala  ta  tba  natkai’i  kacaat 

Saena  blinkiiif.  aome  wav- 
big.  aaoM  fria^Df  and  lahit- 
ini  amartly.  tba  lH  priaan- 
ara  cama  aff  taig  U  S.  Air 
Farea  madical  avacuatka 


Hirea  medical  flights  flaw 
111  af  the  rdeaaad  prisoners 
from  Hanoi,  and  SI  others, 
held  in  jungle  campa  in  South 
Vietnam,  arrived  seven  hours 
later  at  Id  am.  One  Juo^ 
camp  prisoner,  a  Sd-year:«id 
civilian  student,  was  boopit- 
alised  bi  Saigon. 

The  first  mao  oA  tbe  first 
plane  from  Hanoi,  Navy  Capt. 
Jeremiah  A  Denton  Jr.,  who 
bad  been  a  POW  since  July 
11,  IW.  saluted  end  tear* 


lets  onto  the  tarmac  at  this 
vast  American  military  b)* 
stallatioo.  tba  first  st^  on 
their  way  back  home 


Appearing  pallid  but  mili¬ 
tarily  orect  and  obviously 
elated,  tba  Pnws  who  had 
bean  bald  for  up  ta  eight 
years  bi  Oommuniat  prison 
campa  flew  from  Hanot  and 
South  Viatnam  in  four  milb 
tary  hospital  planes. 

“Wel<oaiatene?  Wd* 
cona-bome!”  chanted  tba 


pnsonm  will  be  eiMdned 
and  debnefed  before  their 
return  to  tbe  United  States, 
which  ceuM  come  as  soon  as 
Thursday 

Some  of  the  men  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  free  ISnUn- 
ute  overseas  telephone  calls 
to  their  loved  ones  bi  the 
United  Stales  withm  hours 
after  their  arrival.  The  rest 
were  told  to  get  a  good  night's 
sleep  first. 


fully  stepped  to  a  micro¬ 
phone: 


“We  are  happy  to  have  tbe 
opportunity  to  serve  our 
country  under  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  are  pr^ 
foundly  grateful  to  our  com* 
mandsr-bxhief  and  to  our 
nation  for  this  day.“ 

He  paused,  tbeo  said  emo* 
tionally.  “God  bless  Amer- 
fca." 

Next  ta  descend  from  the 
cm  was  U.  OMb*.  Everett 


flyer  captured  ta  North  Viet- 
nan.  be  bad  been  a  prisoner 
since  Aug.  S,  IIM. 

Alvarci  walked  with  deter* 
mtaied  steps  down  tbe  exit 
ramp  and  flashed  a  broad 
smile  as  be  ffiook  hands 
with  Adm.  Noel  Gaytar.  com¬ 
mander  of  U.S.  foTM  ta  tbe 
Pacific. 

Gaylcr  and  U.  Gan.  WA- 
bam  G.  Moore  Jr.  eomman- 


•lood  on  tbe  runway  ta  greet 
the  men:  41  ta  the  first  plane- 
loid.  S  ta  tbe  second  and 
II  ta  tbe  third  from  Hanot 
They  returned  ttacr  to  greet 
tbe  M  wHb  flew  ta  from  3ai* 


Some  of  the  POWs  appear¬ 
ed  aamber  as  they  croergM 
from  the  planee  but  broke  tato 
amitai  aa  ttiey  walkad  dawn 


The  dollar 
is  devalued 
by  10  pet. 


WASHINGTON  (API  -  Tba 
Unltad  states  devalued  tbe 
doOar  by  If  per  cent  lata 


NEW  JERSEYS 
NEWSPAPER! 

•  LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

•  LARGEST  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

•  FIRST  IN  EDITORIAL  EXCELLENCE 

•  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

*  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  Jamet  Wright  Brown 

Publithar  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Receiving  stolen  property 

A  federal  grand  jury  refused  to  indict  Leslie  Whitten,  an  investi¬ 
gative  reporter  for  columnist  Jack  Anderson,  on  a  charge  of  illegally 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  the  government  dropped  the  case.  The 
reasons  behind  the  jury’s  and  the  government’s  actions  are  obscure, 
but  it  might  be  called  a  ray  of  light  in  what  has  become  dark  days 
for  investigative  reporters. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press  published  a  roster  of 
undercover  state  narcotics  agents,  home  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers.  The  State  claimed  the  list  had  been  stolen  by  a  clerk  in  the 
attorney  general’s  office  and  charged  a  re|X)rter  and  the  editor  with 
the  felony  of  receiving  stolen  property.  It  was  the  first,  time  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  such  a  charge  had  been  used  by  officials. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  commented  astutely:  "The  Establishment 
press  has  been  slow  to  grasp  what  the  implications  might  be.  .  .  . 
Should  this  case  stand  and  become  a  precedent,  the  impact  on  the 
investigative  efforts  of  the  press  to  disclose  wrongdoing  in  government 
could  be  devastating.” 

How  right  that  was! 

Superimpose  that  technique  on  top  of  the  current  use  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  power  to  force  reporters  to  divulge  confidential  sources  and 
information  and  government  will  have  successfully  wrapped  itself  in 
an  imp>enetrable  cocoon  of  secrecy. 

What  is  government,  anyway,  but  a  representative  of  the  people? 
The  most  vicious  invention  of  modern  man  is  the  rubber  stamp 
marked  “Secret”  which  is  being  used  indiscriminately  by  government 
officials  and  employes  to  keep  information  from  the  American  people 
for  reasons  other  than  national  security.  The  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  but  one  more  case  in  point. 

That  ^^prime  source  of  news** 

The  Alfred  I.  duPont-Columbia  University  Survey  of  Broadcast 
Journalism  reported  American  viewing  of  nightly  network  newscasts 
declined  by  some  900,000  households  from  1971  to  1972.”  It  said 
“whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remained  that  in  a  year  when 
both  the  use  of  sets  and  the  number  of  sets  in  use  increased  substan¬ 
tially,  news  watching  was  down.” 

Contrast  this  with  the  preliminary  figures  just  compiled  for  EfeP’s 
International  Year  Book,  to  be  published  this  Spring,  which  indicate 
an  increase  of  approximately  300,000  copies  of  newspapers  sold  per 
day  in  1972  over  1971  bringing  the  daily  total  to  over  62.5  million. 

The  most  intriguing  part  of  the  duPont-Columbia  report,  how¬ 
ever,  is  its  citation  of  a  study  underw'ritten  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  which  “indicated  the  disconcerting  fact  that  even 
if  television  remained  the  nation’s  prime  source  of  news,  it  did  not 
mean  anyone  was  necessarily  paying  attention.”  The  N.AB  study 
found  51%  of  resp>ondents  could  not  recall  a  single  story  a  few 
minutes  after  the  newscast. 

How  a  medium  can  be  “the  nation’s  prime  source  of  news”  when 
half  the  viewers  pay  no  attention  will  probably  be  explained  in  the 
next  release  from  the  Television  Information  Office. 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
IPP  fs*  Bureau  of  Circulationa 
»  Member,  American 
e'^£=  «*  Bueineaa  Press  lae. 

•■ei  »' 
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MORE  ON  MS. 

Criticism  of  my  recent  letter  against 
newspaper  adoption  of  Ms.  as  a  woman’s 
title  was  somewhat  shriller  than  expected. 
Lamentably,  it  was  more  abusive  than 
logical. 

This  writer  stands  accused  of  being  a 
bigot,  a  racist  (by  implication),  a  woman- 
hater,  and  guilty  of  “blatant  sexism”  and 
suspected  of  discrimination  in  hiring  prac¬ 
tices.  Most  emphasis  in  the  critical  letters 
was  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  title 
which  reveals  the  marital  status  of  men,  so 
why  object  to  Ms.  because  it  gives  women 
“privacy.” 

There  was  no  suggestion  of  bigotry  to¬ 
ward  women  in  my  comment.  I  had  eight 
sisters,  loved  ’em  all,  and  love  the  species. 
We  have  them  in  our  organization  by  the 
wholesale,  and  have  had  a  woman  as  presi¬ 
dent,  one  as  city  editor,  another  as  business 
manager. 

The  Ms.  who  raised  the  question  of  how 
to  address  a  black  properly  is  ignorant  of 
this:  In  1932,  long  before  there  was  much 
of  a  demand  for  equal  rights  for  minorities, 
our  newspapers  adopted  the  policy  of  us¬ 
ing  the  same  titles  for  blacks  as  for  whites 
— probably  the  first  in  the  South  to  do  so. 

Women’s  Libbers,  if  they  wish  to  breach 
men’s  privacy  as  to  marital  status,  could 
do  so  by  winning  their  sex  for  a  campaign 
for  double-ring  weddings.  Those  throwing 
brickbats  for  objections  to  Ms.  because  of 
its  ambiguities  and  camouflage  might  well 
devote  some  of  their  drive  and  temper  to 
forcing  married  men  to  wear  their  wedding 
rings. 

E.  WALTON  OPIE 

(The  writer  is  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  and  Sunday  News- 
Leader.) 

*  «  * 

E.  Walton  Opie  argues,  in  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  20  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er,  that  editors  should  not  give  in  to  the  use 
of  Ms.  And  his  argument  seems  amply 
refuted  by  Mss.  (is  that  the  plural  of  Ms.?) 
Warner,  Taylor,  Showalter  and  Stachler. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  one  of 
the  nation’s  foremost  authorities  on  our 
poor  language,  consulting  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Theodore  M.  Bernstein, 
agrees  with  these  newspaper  persons.  And 
disagrees,  too.  Which  may  come  as  no 
surprise. 

Ted  Bernstein,  as  many  editors  are 
aware,  writes  a  column,  syndicated  by  the 
New  York  Times  Special  Features,  to  which 
this  newspaper  subscribes.  About  a  year 
ago  Bernstein  dealt  with  what  he  dubbed 
“the  feminine  Ms-take.”  It’s  worth  quoting: 

“The  feminine  Ms-take.  All  hail,  wom¬ 
en’s  lib!  Women  want  equality  and  they 
should  have  it.  But  when  some  in  the 
movement  try  to  popularize  the  coined 
honorific  Ms.  to  apply  to  all  classes  of 
women — single,  married,  divorced,  widowed 
— they  are  Ms-guided.  They  wish  to  be  on  a 
par  with  men,  for  whom  the  title  Mr. 
covers  all  categories,  but  their  approach  is 
wrong.  They  should  get  on  a  par  by  doing 
something  to  the  masculine  title,  not  to 
their  own. 


“From  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  the 
deplorable  tendency  these  days  is  toward 
ambiguity  and  fuzziness,  and  adoption  of 
the  Ms.  would  be  another  step  in  that 
direction. 

“What  the  women  should  agitate  for  is 
greater  specificity  in  the  masculine  titles 
to  match  theirs. 

“After  all.  a  woman  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  the  chap  who  is  making  a  pass 
at  her  is  married  or  single  or  what.  There¬ 
fore  let’s  have  more  titles  for  men.  The 
titles  shouldn’t  be  hard  to  come  by. 

“For  instance:  for  a  married  man  Mr., 
for  a  bachelor  Bar  (which  would  be  all 
right  provided  his  first  name  wasn’t 
Mitzvah)  and  for  a  widower  Wow.  In 
short,  the  women’s  lib  slogan  should  be, 
‘Make  the  honorific  more,  not  less, 
specific.” 

B.  DALE  DAVIS 

(The  writer  is  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

*  *  * 

We  have  been  following  your  flap  over 
the  use  of  Ms.  as  a  style  for  newspapers — a 
matter  we  tangled  with  quite  some  time  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  on  March  8,  1972 
we  announced  in  an  editorial  exactly  how 
we  would  deal  with  the  matter. 

We  simply  adopted  the  unified  wire 
services  style  always  used  for  men.  We  say 
Susan  Jones  on  the  first  use  and  Jones 
ever  thereafter. 

After  almost  a  year,  we  have  had  fewer 
than  ten  complaints.  Our  woman’s  clubs 
cooperate  by  sending  both  the  names  on  a 
woman.  (Mrs.  Robert  (Mary)  Jones.)  W^e 
thought  we  would  get  the  most  static  from 
them,  but  they  fell  right  into  line. 

We  adopted  this  style  in  an  honest  effort 
to  provide  liberation — with  equality. 

Our  deskmen  have  no  problem  with  the 
style,  and  we  have  adjusted  stories  in  which 
both  a  husband  and  wife  appear  to  fit 
the  style.  Our  reporters  fell  right  into  line 
and  they  report  no  problems  in  the  writing. 

Frankly  there  are  many  more  important 
issues  of  our  time  than  this,  but  it  was  so 
simple  to  deal  with,  that  we  took  the  time 
and  effort  to  do  it. 

Incidentally,  the  area  of  weddings  and 
engagements  and  obits  was  the  only  area 
where  we  retained  the  traditional  Mrs.  and 
Miss.  We  were  right.  One  or  two  obits  and 
weddings  got  through  at  first  using  the 
new  style,  and  we  had  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
plaints — from  women.  Stories  in  the  news 
section  or  the  Lifestyle  section  have  never 
been  questioned. 

In  addition,  we  have  discontinued  the 
title  Women’s  Editor.  The  section  and  the 
person  are  now  “Lifestvle”  and  the  copy 
deals  with  both  sexes.  That  works  too. 

We  always  knew  that  men  were  going 
to  those  dances  too,  and  there  had  to  be  a 
man  in  the  wedding — but  they  never  got  a 
fair  shake.  Now  they  do. 

HOWARD  L.  BALL 

(The  writer  is  editor  of  Suburban  Trends 
in  Riverdale,  N.J.) 

*  «  * 

The  last  frontier  to  cross  in  the  Miss- 
Mrs.-Ms  controversy  will  be  elimination  of 
all  female  titles  in  news  copy.  Why  should 
newspapers  refer  to  a  man  in  second 
reference  only  by  his  last  name,  while 
according  women  the  dubious  daintiness 
of  a  marital-status  title,  or  even  a  Ms.? 

While  use  of  Ms.  by  newspapers  is  en¬ 


tirely  commendable,  and  perhaps  a  prag¬ 
matic  stepping-stone  to  greater  equality 
between  the  sexes,  it  should  ultimately  be¬ 
come  obsolete  in  papers  which  do  not  “Mr.” 
their  men  as  a  matter  of  style. 

To  refer  to  John  Jones  as  “Jones”  but 
to  Mary  Jones  as  “Ms.  Jones”  is  a  case  of 
subtle  sexism.  At  best,  it  smacks  of  Vic¬ 
torian  prudery,  implying  that  it  would  be 
rather  shocking  and  indelicate  to  call  a 
woman  by  her  unqualified  last  name.  At 
worst,  it  perpetuates  the  general  and 
linguistic  tendency  to  view  women  as  “the 
other  sex,”  maleness  being  the  norm.  The 
classic  example:  humanity  is  also  known 
collectively  as  “man.” 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  to  their  Credit, 
apparently  agree  with  me. 

STEPHANIE  DOBA 

(The  writer  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Civil 
Service  Leader  in  New  York  City.) 

*  «  * 

RESEARCH  HELP  NEEDED 

In  connection  with  research  for  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  my  father,  the  late  Lee  A  White, 
who  was  chief  librarian  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Detroit  News  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1952,  I  should 
like  to  request  an  editorial  announcement 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

The  biography  is  tentatively  planned  as 
an  intimate  study  less  concerned  with  his 
identity  as  a  journalist  than  with  the  man 
named  Lee  A  White  who  was  a  phenomenon 
and  product  of  his  time,  among  the  last  of 
an  “endangered  species.”  I  hope  to  reflect 
his  character,  his  special  skills  and  the 
catholicity  of  his  interests  and  activities. 

At  present  I  possess  carbon  copies  of  most 
of  my  father’s  correspondence  except  for 
the  period  prior  to  1917  and  after  about 
1950.  Should  readers  of  your  publication 
have  any  of  his  letters  I  would  be  most 
pleased  to  know  of  them.  I  would  also 
greatly  value  anecdotes  and  personal  mem¬ 
ories  of  any  sort  but  especially  those  illus¬ 
trative  of  my  father’s  character,  including 
his  frailties  and  foibles. 

Any  material  may  be  mailed  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  White,  2205  Cartier  Street, 
Flint,  Michigan  48504. 

(Miss)  ELIZABETH  L.  WHITE 


Short  Takes 

The  Easter  Sunday  sunrise  service  will 
be  conducted  by  a  Priest,  a  Minister,  and 
a  Rabbit. — Lao  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun 

*  «  * 

Fire-fighting,  erosion  control,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  livestock  and  wildlife  wagering 
are  other  important  functions  of  farm 
ponds. — Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News. 

*  *  * 

The  supply  is  swindling,  and  you  may 
be  too  late  already. — St.  Petersburg 
( Fla. )  Times. 

*  *  « 

We  received  anonymous  complaints  that 
alcoholic  beverages  were  being  served  on 
these  promises.  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

*  *  « 

The  victim,  being  blind,  could  not  see 
the  culprit  steal  her  TV  set,  valued  at 
$125,  from  her  bedroom. — New  Orleans 
(La.)  States  Item. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Only  one  New  York 
newspaper  in  1972... 

topped  the  town  in  total 
advertising . . .  and  wound  up 
the  year  by  increasing  its 
lead  over  the  second 
newspaper  to 
23,900,000  lines. 


Only  one  New  York 
newspaper  in  1972... 

posted  a  weekday  circulation 
increase  over  1971  every 
month  of  the  year 


Only  one  New  York 
newspaper  in  1972... 

ran  first  in  the  field  in 

General  Advertising 
Autorrctive  Advertising 
Financial  Advertising 
Classified  Advertising 
Real  Estate  Advertising 
Manhattan  Department 
Store  Advertising 
Household  Furniture  & 
Furnishings  Advertising 
Amusement  Advertising 
Liquor  Advertising 
Media  Advertising 
Apparel  Advertising 
Airlines  Advertising 
Book  Advertising 
Hotel  and  Resort  Advertising 
Education  Advertising 


Only  one  New  York 
newspaper  in  1972... 

won  a  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1972  (as  well  as  57  other 
top  journalistic  prizes) 

Sl)f^*cUlJlo^kSimcs 

For  54  years^irstin 
advertising  in  America  s 
first  market. 


Split  views  on  immunity  bill 
dim  hope  for  a  full  shield 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Spokesmen  for  the  news  media,  a  couple 
of  lawyers,  a  governor,  and  a  half  dozen 
senators,  told  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  this  week  that  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  newsmen  from  compelled 
disclosure  to  courts,  grand  juries  or  inves¬ 
tigative  agencies  of  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  and  sources  was  a  “must”  for  the 
93rd  Congress. 

They  were  united  in  proclaiming  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  but  divided  as 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  protection 
that  should  be  provided  to  negate  the  Su- 
l)reme  Court  decision  last  June  that  the 
First  Amendment  did  not  inherently  shield 
new’smen  from  an  obligation  to  tell  law 
enforcement  what  information  they  had 
and  from  whom  they  got  it  about  actual  or 
potential  violations  of  the  law. 

Only  one  voice — that  of  a  syndicated 
columnist — told  the  Subcommittee,  of 
which  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina  is  chairman,  that  despite  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  ruling,  the  First  Amendment 
was  the  rock  upon  which  Freedom  of  the 
Press  was  founded  and  upon  which  the 
press  should  rely  to  protect  its  freedom. 

The  Senators  who  testified  were  authors 
or  sponsors  of  bills  that  are  pending  in 
the  Senate.  Their  purpose  was  to  explain 
their  bills  and  suggest  to  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  the  form  and  substance  of  legislation 
it  presumably  will  recommend.  Their  tes¬ 
timony  confirmed  the  comment  in  an  open¬ 
ing  statement  that  “drafting  a  newsmen’s 
privilege  is  not  a  problem  which  lends 
itself  to  easy  solutions.” 

Two  problems  that  perplex  the  legisla¬ 
tors  is  whether  a  Federal  shield  law 
should  abrogate  state  laws.  On  both  ques¬ 
tions  Senatorial  opinion  is  divided,  as  it 
apparently  is  with  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee. 

Ertin  submits  qualified  bill 

Senator  Ervin  introduced,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  hearings,  his  own  bill,  which 
would  provide  qualified  privilege  while 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  in  an  open¬ 
ing  statement  gave  his  support  to  “Feder¬ 
al  legislation  providing  newsmen  with  an 
absolute  and  unqualified  privilege  from 
compulsory  process  in  both  state  and  Fed¬ 
eral  courts. 

Senator  James  B.  Pearson  of  Kansas, 
who  introduced  shield  legislation  in  the 
92nd  Congress,  renewed  his  support  of  “a 
qualified  newsmen’s  privilege”  which  he 
believed  to  be  essential  to  “facilitate  the 
free  and  unfettered  fiow  of  information  to 
the  people.”  As  the  primary  medium  of 
communication  with  the  people,  Pearson 
said,  “Its  contacts  with  all  elements  of 


society  must  be  protected.” 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  of  Minneso¬ 
ta,  author  of  a  bill  with  eight  other  Sena¬ 
torial  sponsors,  favored  qualified  privilege 
and  would  have  legislation  eventually  en¬ 
acted  apply  to  “both  Federal  and  state 
proceedings,  including  judicial,  legisla¬ 
tive,  executive  or  administrative  proceed¬ 
ings.” 

Need  Federal  protection 

Noting  that  a  great  majority  of  “the 
recent  jailings  and  harassment  of  news- 
gatherers”  have  resulted  from  state  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Senator  Mondale  said  that  “pro¬ 
tection  is  needed  now  to  insure  uniformity 
among  states,  to  provide  protection  for 
sources  and  news  gatherers  in  each  of  the 
50  states. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California 
introduced  an  absolute  privilege  bill  the 
day  after  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in 
the  Caldwell,  Branzburg  and  Pappas 
cases.  In  the  present  session  he  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  a  more  detailed 
proposal  which  maintained  the  absolute 
principle. 

Senator  Cranston  told  the  Ervin  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  believed  “that  a  bi'oadly 
embracing  and  absolute  protection  is  need¬ 
ed  to  ensure  that  the  public  gets  the  in¬ 
formation  it  must  have  in  a  democratic 
society.”  On  the  subject  of  the  application 
of  Federal  legislation  to  state  shield  laws, 
the  California  Senator  saw'  the  need  for 
“a  Federal  stature  w'hich  extend  to  all 
non-federal  proceedings”  joining  Senator 
Mondale  in  emphasizing  the  need  for  uni¬ 
formity  in  this  area. 

Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  introduced  on  January  4,  S. 
38,  the  “Protection  of  News  Sources  and 
News  Information  Act  of  1973.”  Testify¬ 
ing  before  the  Ervin  Committee  he  said 
that  whatever  specific  language  the  com¬ 
mittee  finally  adopts,  the  legislation  should 
reflect  four  important  principles: 

(1)  The  news  media  must  be  protected 
from  being  utilized  in  any  way  as  agents 
of  the  government. 

(2)  The  strongest  possible  Federal  law 
must  be  enacted  quickly  to  lay  to  rest  any 
possible  doubt  of  the  ability  and  right  of 
newsmen  to  protect  confidences  obtained 
in  their  news  gathering. 

(3)  Freedom  of  the  Press  guarantees  of 
the  First  Amendment  must  be  reaffirmed 
as  the  basic  foundation  of  our  form  of 
government  entitled  to  paramount  protec¬ 
tion. 

(4)  Congress  must  fill  the  statutory 
gap  alluded  to  by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
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year  when  it  rejected  an  inherent  consti¬ 
tutional  newsman’s  privilege  but  specifi¬ 
cally  referred  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  a  statutory  newsman’s  privilege. 

Senator  Schweiker  said  that,  if  it  is 
constitutionally  permissible  for  Congress 
to  enact  privilege  legislation  at  the  na¬ 
tional  and  state  levels,  he  would  support 
such  an  enactment. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  of 
Federal-State  level  legislation  was  raised 
by  other  witnesses  and  Senator  Ervin  in¬ 
dicated  he  had  doubts  about  it. 

Eagleton  backs  full  shield 

One  of  the  most  fervent  supporters  of 
shield  legislation  was  Senator  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton  of  Missouri.  He  has  introduced 
“The  News  Source  Protection  Act,”  which 
he  said  sets  forth  an  absolute  privilege 
against  compulsory  testimony  or  produc¬ 
tion  of  documents  by  a  newsman  where 
the  information  sought  relates  to  the 
identity  of  confidential  sources  or  to 
any  information  given  to  the  newsmen  in 
confidence.” 

“The  key  is  confidentiality,”  Senator 
Eagleton  said.  “The  privilege  does  not 
extend  to  all  information  which  comes  to  a 
person  in  his  capacity  as  a  new'sman,  as  it 
does  under  the  Cranston  Bill,  but  lather 
to  confidential  source  identity  and  confi¬ 
dential  information  only.” 

Senator  Eagleton’s  bill  would  require  a 
full  hearing  on  the  record  w'ith  the 
newsman  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  a  right  of  appeal  before  a 
subpoena  is  issued. 

Senator  Eagleton  said  he  knew  that  the 
Ervin  committee  was  “not  inclined  to  pre¬ 
empt  the  states  in  the  area  of  source 
protection”  but  said,  as  have  other  wit¬ 
nesses  that  congress  does  have  authority 
under  the  commerce  clause  and  the  Four¬ 
teenth  .\mendment  to  pass  such  a  law. 

Reporters  testify 

Two  newspapermen  who  are  also  law¬ 
yers  testified  at  the  Tuesday  hearings. 
They  are  Jack  Landau,  who  covers  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers,  and  Fred  P.  Graham,  who  former¬ 
ly  covered  the  court  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  now  is  a  reporter  for  CBS, 
covering  courts  and  the  judiciary.  They 
represented  the  reporters  committee  for 
freedom  of  the  press.  They  argued  for 
absolute  privilege  but  Senator  Ervin,  in  a 
lively  colloquy  with  Graham,  told  them  he 
did  not  believe  that  “you  can  get  an  abso¬ 
lute  privilege  bill  passed. 

Another  reporter  who  testified  on  Tues¬ 
day  was  Earl  Caldwell,  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent  who  refused  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  grand  jury  subpoena  and  turn 
over  his  notes  or  reveal  the  source  of 
information  about  activities  of  the  Black 
Panthers.  It  was  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Caldwell  Case  that  touched  off 
the  drive  for  newsmen’s  privilege  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Caldwell  told  the  Committee  that  his 
coverage  of  the  Black  Panthers  ended  the 
(Continued  o^i  page  8) 
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day  the  subjwena  was  issued  because  of 
the  Panthers’  fear  that  he  would  become 
an  unwilling  agent  of  the  government. 

“My  reporting  was  not  ended  by  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Times,”  he  said. 
“It  was  ended  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

Shield  unnecessary 

The  columnist  who  told  the  committee 
that  shield  legislation  was  not  necessary 
was  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  who  writes  “A 
Conservative  View”  which  appears  in 
some  260  newspapers.  Kilpatrick  said  he 
opposed  the  pending  shield  bills  because: 

“First,  the  statutory  approach  itself  is 
fundamentally  wrong. 

“Second,  the  proposed  statutes  raise 
serious  doubts  that  stem  from  their  draft¬ 
ing;  at  worst  they  are  probably  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

“Third,  these  various  proposals— espe¬ 
cially  the  proposals  having  to  do  with 
absolute  unconditional  privilege — involve 
the  rjsk  of  head-on  collision  with  the 
rights  of  other  persons  under  the  Sixth 
-Amendment.” 

“We  ought  not  to  rely  upon  a  statute, 
which  may  prove  as  ephemeral  as  the 
winds.  We  ought  instead  to  rely  upon  the 
Constitution  itself,  which  is  a  rock.” 

Kilpatrick  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  Caldwell  Case  is  “necessarily  the  last 
word.”  And  that  in  time  the  courts  will 
acquire  a  much  better  understanding  of 
the  jirivilege  right  “as  we  newsmen  see 
it.” 

ANPA  urges  action 

Stanford  Smith,  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
called  upon  Congress  to  “act  boldly  in 
passing  legislation  w'hich  would  grant  un- 
(jualified  protection  of  new.smen’s  sources 
of  information  and  materials.” 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Cranston 
proposes  absolute  protection  and  Smith 
.said  “the  ANPA  specifically  endorses  and 
urges  approval  of  that  bill.” 

Smith  provided  the  Committee  with  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  state  newsmen’s 
privilege  legislation  and  cases  arising  un¬ 
der  .state  shield  laws.  He  also  gave  the 
Committee  an  analysis  of  the  newsmen’s 
privilege  bills  that  are  before  the  93rd 
Congress.  Both  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Aithur  B.  Hanson,  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  ANPA. 

Britt  Hume,  author  of  “Death  of  the 
Nation”  and  numerous  magazine  articles, 
made  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  which  he 
favored  an  absolute  privilege  for  news¬ 
men  to  protect  their  sources.  He  also 
discussed  an  issue  which  had  been  raised 
earlier  in  the  hearings  by  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Gurney  of  Florida.  A  member  of 
the  Subcommittee. 

Libel  question  raised 

Many  of  the  bills  proposing  qualified 
privilege  would  prohibit  a  newsman  sued 
for  libel  from  raising  confidentiality  as  a 
defense.  Senator  Gurney  said  he  thought 
that  “media  presentation  of  news  on  public 
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affairs  and  people  in  public  office  had 
brought  both  reporters  and  public  officials 
to  a  new  low  in  public  esteem.” 

He  attributed  that  situation  largely  to 
the  Times  v.  Sullivan  decision  in  which 
the  courts  ruled  that  a  public  official  could 
not  recover  libel  damages  unless  he  could 
prove  that  the  offending  article  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  actual  malice,  and  with  reckless 
disiegard  of  truth. 

The  Florida  Senator  suggested  that  if 
Congress  was  going  to  enact  new  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  freedom  of  the  press  “we 
should  consider  two  other  areas  of  legisla¬ 
tion.” 

“First,”  he  said,  “we  need  to  revise  our 
liberal  law.”  The  Times  v.  Sullivan  deci¬ 
sion,  he  said  gave  the  media  a  total  li¬ 
cense  to  engage  in  irresponsible  rej)ort- 
ing.  So,  Gurney  said,  the  Times  v.  Sul¬ 
livan  decision  “needs  correction  and  the 
media  should  be  held  liable  for  damage 
caused  by  libelous  falsehoods.” 

Gurney’s  second  suggestion  was  for  leg- 
l.slation  “to  enact  some  responsibility  in 
the  media.”  It  was  “away  past  time  for 
media  people  to  have  enforceable  ethics  in 
their  profession.”  He  suggested  a  “truth 
in  news  commission.”  national  group  to 
which  a  public  official  could  bring  his  case 
if  defamed  by  publication  of  false  news  or 
half  truths  and  request  an  investigation, 
if  the  inquiry  disclo.sed  the  published  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  false,  the  newspaper,  or  l  adio  or 
tv,  would  1)6  required  to  “publish  their 
error  in  a  sufficiently  i)rominent  fashion. 
No  other  penalty  would  be  proposed.” 

Hume  testified  that  he  thought  any  law 
enacted  should  remove  the  shield  in  cases 
where  journalists  are  .sued  for  libel. 

In  his  testimony.  Senator  Eagleton  said 
he  believed  that  “a  libel  or  slander  action 
should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  pry 
open  confidential  secrets”  but  he  doubted 
if  it  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  revise 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  that  area. 

The  lawyers  who  discussed  legal  phases 
of  the  privilege  pioblem  were  Joel  M. 
Gora,  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  who 
appeared  with  Hume,  and  Vincent  Blasi  a 
])rofessor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  who  said  he  had  spent  two  years 
studying  the  problem. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
told  the  committee  at  the  final  session 
on  Thursday  (February  22)  that  the 
shield  law  he  signed  in  1970  was  working 
to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  press 
and  law  enforcement  agencies.  He  did  not 
favor  a  law  that  conferred  an  absolute 
privilege  nor  did  he  favor  a  Federal  law 
that  would  pre-empt  state  statutes. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  vicechairman  of 
CBS,  however,  took  a  different  position. 
He  submitted  a  letter  by  CBS  council  ad¬ 
vising  that  Congress  has  con.stitutional 
authority  to  enact  a  statute  applicable  to 
both  Federal  and  state  proceedings.  New 
hearings  will  l)e  held  again  next  week 
February  27,  28  and  March  1. 
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of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

2/14 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  17% 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  27'/i 

Capital  Cities  Bdestq.  (NYSE)  .  571/, 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  5% 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  B'A 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  38'/e 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  4 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  42'/j 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  2Bi/a 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  iB'/j 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  52i/« 

Lee  Enterprises  (AK4EX)  .  21% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  37% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  27 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  13% 

Pannex  (OTC)  .  7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  14% 

puebecor  (ANEX)  .  I2i/i 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  27 

Southern  Press  (CE)  .  30 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  IS 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  IS'A 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  52% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  TO’/i 

•Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  49 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 
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2% 
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20% 

25% 
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Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressoqraph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE) 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC) 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .... 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE) 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  ... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LoqEtronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE) 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .... 
White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  ... 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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10 

7% 
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43 
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20 
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13 
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13 
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26 
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49% 
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47 

45 

9 
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IS 

30 
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16 

10% 

10% 

23 

22% 

20% 

20% 

17 

17% 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


Doremus  (OTC)  . 

- . .  7% 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

17% 

17% 

Foofe,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

..  II 

10% 

Frank.  Clinton  E.  {C3tC) 

..  7% 

7% 

Grey  Adverfisinq  (OTC)  . 

..  14% 

13% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC) 

..  20% 

18 

..  22% 

21% 

Oqilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

..  29% 

28'/, 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

..  2% 

2% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

..  20% 

17 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

.  -  5% 

5% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 

..  17% 

14% 

Expect  new  paper  soon 
in  Georgetown,  S.C. 


Counter-conveittion 

The  second  A.  J.  Liebling  Counter- 
Convention  will  be  held  in  late  April,  1973 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Last  year’s  conven¬ 
tion,  which  attracted  about  2000  persons, 
including  200  guest  speakers,  was  held  at 
the  same  time  as  the  annual  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York. 


The  Georgetown  (S.C.)  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can  is  expected  to  begin  publication  soon. 

Robert  H.  Cunningham,  who  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  paper,  said  in  late  January  that 
he  hoped  to  begin  publication  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  set  no  exact  date. 

Cunningham,  formerly  with  the  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American,  further  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Lucien  D. 
Agniel  as  editor. 
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High  Court  denies  injunction 
seeking  to  de-sex  job  ads 


By  a  vote  of  8  to  1,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  on  February  20  to 
let  stand  Federal  Court  Judjje  William  T. 
Sweipert’s  decision  denyinp  a  woman  an 
injunction  apainst  the  Smi  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Examiner  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  papei’s  from  puhlishinp  separate 
“men”  and  “women”  classifications  in 
their  help-wanted  classified  advertising. 

In  denying  the  injunction,  the  Court 
upheld  Federal  Court  Judpe  Sweipert’s 
1970  decision  in  the  case  of  Brush  v.  the 
San  F'rancisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co. 
who  agreed  with  the  paper’s  contention 
that  they  are  not  employment  agencies 
and  therefore  are  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Equal  Oppoitunity  Employment 
Commission  under  terms  of  the  1904  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

The  only  dissenting  vote  was  cast  hy 
Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

The  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
newsj)apers  is  significant  in  light  of  the 
Court’s  December  4  decision  to  review  the 
case  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  v.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Commission  of  Human  Relations 
and  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  for  Women. 

In  this  case  the  newspaper  has  been 
charged  with  violating  a  city  ordinance 
prohibiting  newspapers  from  classifying 
help-wanted  ads  by  “jobs-female  inter¬ 
est,”  “jobs-male  interest”  or  “jobs-male 
and  female  interest.” 

Although  no  evidence  was  produced 
that  any  female  had  ever  been  denied  a 
job  because  of  ber  sex,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Court  of  Pennsylvania  agreed 
with  the  Commission’s  finding  that  the 
column  heads  were  discriminatory  per  se 
and  therefore  needed  no  showing  of  actu¬ 
al  di.scrimlnation. 

The  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  paper, 
contends  that  classified  advertising  is  a 
reader  service  and  imposing  regulations 
on  it  constitutes  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  another  related  development,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Jackson,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  (November  27)  denied  a  motion  by  the 
Jackson  Clarion  Ledger  and  News  for 
dismissal  of  a  suit  charging  them  with 
sex  discrimination  in  help-wanted  ads. 

The  suit,  filed  by  Paula  Morrow,  alle¬ 
ges  that  the  newspaper  is  an  employment 
agency  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Noting  that  similar  cases  show  that 
papers  are  not  to  be  included  in  this 
classification,  nevertheless,  the  court  felt 
the  complainant  was  entitled  to  proceed 
in  her  attempt  to  prove  otherwise. 

The  court  found  it  unclear  whether  the 
newspaper  did  take  an  active  part  in 
classifying  its  help-wanted  advertising, 
given  the  publisher’s  statement  that  the 
paper  has  “the  right  to  reject,  edit,  and 
classify  all  copy.” 

The  decision  on  the  Pittsburgh  case, 
not  expected  for  several  months,  is  likely 
to  clear  up  the  confusion  stemming  from 
the  various  lower  court  rulings.  The 
newspapers  are  hopeful  the  San  Francis¬ 


co  ruling  will  pave  the  way  for  a  favor¬ 
able  decision. 

The  suit  filed  by  a  Paula  Moirow  on 
behalf  of  herself  and  a  class  described  as 
“all  female  residents  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  who  seek  or  may  seek  employ¬ 
ment  through  classified  ads  of  newspa¬ 
pers  published  and  circulated  by  defen¬ 
dant  ...” 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  company  is  an  employment  agency 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  as  such  planned  “help- 
wanted”  ads  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Carl  Riblet,  Jr,  has  been  a  reporter, 
rewrite  man,  copy  editor,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  editorial  writer  for  major 
newspapers  during  more  than  40  years  in 
journalism,  and  for  six  years  travelled 
the  country  as  a  syndicate  salesman.  In 
those  traveling  years  he  began  to  hear 
from  editors  that  good  copy  editors  w'ere 
becoming  scarce  and  hard  to  find. 

So  Riblet  decided  to  do  something  to 
improve  the  situation  and  for  nine  years, 
as  sort  of  a  peripatetic  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  he  taught  editing  and  head  writing 
to  newsmen  on  the  staffs  of  more  than 
100  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  giving  on-the-spot  cram  courses 
showing  copy  desk  men  and  reporters 
how  to  make  more  interesting  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Now  he  has  written  a  book  entitled 
“The  Solid  Gold  Copy  Editor”  (The  Fal¬ 
con  Press,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  $17.50)  in  which  he  describes 
the  trained,  intelligent  copy  editor  as  a 
prime  need  of  every  managing  editor 
seeking  to  put  out  a  better  newspaper. 

The  book  is  designed  as  a  textbook,  and 
examples  of  how  to  improve  headlines 
and  text  by  intelligent,  resourceful  edit¬ 
ing  proliferate  through  its  600  pages. 

“The  newspaper  copy  editor,  one  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  invisible  badge  of  pro,  im¬ 
proves  news  stories  and  other  editorial 
matter  by  editing,”  Riblet  writes  in  a 
somewhat  professional  preface  and  “must 
just  naturally  want  to  make  a  newspapei' 
more  interesting.” 

“A  good  copy  editor  has  to  be  an  editor 
above  all,”  Riblet  writes.  “He  has  to  first 
believe  and  then  know  that  editing  is 
done  with  the  brain,  not  the  pencil.  The 
pencil  is  only  a  tool.” 

In  Riblet’s  “cram  course,”  he  em¬ 
phasizes  that  the  students  will  be  taught 
to  think,  not  follow  style.  “A  copy  editor 


classified  sections  of  both  papers. 

The  court  noted  that  the  history  of 
similar  cases  shows  that  newspapers  were 
not  included  in  the  term  “employment 
agency.”  It  cited  two  district  court  deci¬ 
sions,  including  the  one  in  San  Francisco. 
However,  the  court  said  it  “takes  judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  under  ‘Want  Ad  Information,’  ap¬ 
pears  the  publisher’s  statement:  ‘The 
Clarion-Ledger  &  Jackson  Daily  News  re¬ 
serves  the  light  to  reject,  edit  and  classi¬ 
fy  all  copy.’  ” 

Finding  it  unclear  whether  the  newspa¬ 
pers  did  take  an  active  part  in  classifying 
the  jobs  advertised  in  its  help-wanted 
columns,  the  court  felt  the  comjdainant 
was  entitled  to  proceed  in  her  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  newspaper  company  is  an 
employment  agency  as  defined  by  the  Civ¬ 
il  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


preoccupied  with  style  is  usually  not  a 
very  good  copy  editor”  he  maintains. 

At  the  start  of  the  book,  on  page  12, 
Riblet  lays  down  a  dozen  “tougb  rules” 
for  head  writing — “deliberately  tougher 
than  the  rules  laid  down  on  many  newspa¬ 
pers.”  The  first  rule  is  “make  the  head¬ 
line  tell  something;  don’t  write  non- 
heads”  and  others  go  on  to  warn  against 
splitting  verbs,  placing  conjunctions,  pre¬ 
positions  and  modifiers  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  and  others  that  may  well  be  stand¬ 
ing  rules  on  many  well  edited  newspapeis 
but  sometimes  ignoied  by  incompetent  or 
lazy  copy  desk  men. 

An  example  cited  by  Riblet  of  wbat  can 
be  done  to  improve  a  headline  and  make 
it  more  informative  involves  a  wire  ser¬ 
vice  story  about  increased  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  warnings  of  dangers  to 
health  resulting  fiom  use  of  cigarettes. 
Tbe  local  copy  editor  wrote  “534  Billion 
Cigarettes  Are  Smoked.”  The  fault  Riblet 
found  with  that  headline  was  that  it  did 
not  say  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
smoking,  so  he  would  have  headlined  the 
story:  “Smokers  Puff  More  Despite  Dan¬ 
ger  Signals.” 

“The  Solid  Gold  Copy  Editor”  is  a  gold 
mine  crammed  with  nuggets  of  journalis¬ 
tic  wisdom  worth  digging  up  by  either  the 
pro,  the  neophyte  or  the  student.  “The 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Carl”  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
called  it  should  be  in  eveiy  newspaper 
library  and  in  all  schools  of  journalism. 
• 

B  &  G  is  appointed 

The  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News  Dispatch 
and  the  Montgomery  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  King  of  Prussia  (Pa.)  To¬ 
day’s  Post,  and  Hatboro,  (Pa.)  Today’s 
Spirit  have  appointed  Bottinelli  &  Galla¬ 
gher,  Inc.  as  their  national  advertising 
representative. 


Riblet  crams  all  he  knows 
about  editing  into  600  pages 
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‘Tough-guy’  Scali  ruffles 
feathers  with  UN  newsmen 


Dolan 


Wail 


Weil  in  is  named  GM 
of  Gannett  W-R  group 

Louis  A.  Weil  III,  the  present  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  & 
Courier,  has  been  named  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspaper  group. 

Thomas  P.  Dolan,  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Gannett-owned  group 
of  suburban  newspapers,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  president  and  publisher. 

Succeeding  Weil  as  publisher  of  the 
Lafayette  newspapers,  is  Gregory  L.  I)e- 
liyanne,  who  is  jjre.sently  the  general 
manager  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal,  a  Gannett  paper. 

• 

Press  misleads  public 
on  food  prices — Butz 


By  Tony  Brenna 

John  Alfred  Scali  is  not  the  first  ex¬ 
journalist  to  become  United  States  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  Nations,  but  un¬ 
like  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  J.  Russell 
Wiggins,  who  came  from  more  genteel 
echelons  of  the  business,  he  is  the  first  of 
the  “foot-in-the-door”  school  of  reporters 
to  achieve  this  cabinet  level  post. 

Thus  his  arrival  at  the  U.N.  was  ea¬ 
gerly  awaited  this  week  by  erstwhile  col¬ 
leagues  from  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company  and 
more  than  100  other  reporters  who 
wanted  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  former 
newsman  picked  by  President  Nixon  for 
this  tricky  diplomatic  role. 

40  minutes  late 

Frankly  Tuesday’s  first  meeting  was  a 
sharp  disappointment.  Balding  and  dap¬ 
per  in  his  dark-blue  diplomatic  suit.  Am¬ 
bassador  Scali  breezed  in  without  apology 
after  keeping  the  press  corps  waiting 
forty  foot-shuffling  minutes.  A  longer 
than  expected  meeting  with  secretary 
general  Waldheim  was  the  reason  for  the 
delay. 

But  from  that  point  on  Scali  lost  no 
time  in  taking  charge.  Mrs.  Anne  Tucker- 
man,  Agence  Prance  Press  correspondent 
and  pre.sident  of  the  U.N.  Correspondent.^ 
Association,  stood  poised  under  the  televi¬ 
sion  lights  ready  to  make  a  gracious  little 
speech  of  welcome. 

The  words  were  never  uttered.  Instead, 
Scali  turned  his  back  on  her,  indicated 
that  the  last  thing  he  wanted  was  formal¬ 
ity  and  padded  round  the  room  pumping 
hands,  leaving  television  cameras  (his  old 
medium)  facing  the  wrong  way  and  mi¬ 
crophones  out  of  range  of  what  he  had  to 
say. 

Television  crews  grunted  angrily  until 
Don  Shannon  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  UNCA  vicepresident  led  the  ebullient 
Scali  back  to  the  front  of  the  room  some 
time  later. 

There  he  delivered  a  brief  and  punchy 
statement  to  the  effect  that  his  door 
would  always  be  open  to  journalists  and 
that  President  Nixon  was  behind  the 
U.N.  “whenever  it  could  serve  in  appro¬ 
priate  areas.” 

No  questions  asked 

A  number  of  reporters,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  they  had  been  invited  to  a  press 
conference,  wanted  to  ask  questions.  But 
this  was  not  to  Scali’s  taste.  He  gulped 
down  a  half-cold  cup  of  coffee  and  depart¬ 
ed  abruptly,  no  questions  being  asked  or 
answered. 

No  one  knew  what  to  say,  except  it  was 
a  disappointing  performance  for  a  man 
who  know’s  the  ropes  as  well  as  Mr.  Scali. 


(Tony  Brenna,  a  former  associate  editor 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  United  Na¬ 
tions  correspondent  for  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.) 


His  journalistic  experience  goes  back  29 
years  and  encompasses  such  prize¬ 
winning  performances  as  a  scoop  on  the 
famous  Nixon-Krushchev  “kitchen  de¬ 
bate”  and  a  behind-the-scenes  role  in  help¬ 
ing  settle  the  Cuban  crisis. 

But  his  credentials  also  include  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  posturing  as  a  tough  guy  and 
an  abrasive  manner.  Both  qualities  were 
in  ample  evidence  on  Tuesday.  Basically 
the  message  was  here  I  am  the  new  am¬ 
bassador,  I  know  your  game  better  than 
you  do,  I  don’t  want  to  answer  questions, 
I’m  here  to  fulfil  a  role  for  which  I’ll  be 
remembered. 

All  of  this  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
easy-going  and  stylish  George  Bush  who 
two  years  previously  met  the  press  on  the 
same  occasion  admitting  he  was  a  new 
boy  but  more  than  willing  to  talk  about 
it.  Two  years  of  defending  unpopular 
American  policies  at  the  U.N.  did  nothing 
to  diminish  the  Bush  image  with  the 
press.  Urbane  and  helpful,  there  was  no 
sign  of  bravado  at  any  of  the  numerous 
press  conferences  he  gave. 

The  more  generous  among  U.N.  corre¬ 
spondents  agreed  that  first  impressions 
can  be  false.  They  forecast  a  more  consid¬ 
ered  approach  when  “he  gets  the  hang  of 
things  round  this  difficult  shop.” 


The  sale  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  printing 
inventory  and  equipment  for  $9  million  to 
the  Wood  Co.,  was  finally  completed  on 
February  21. 

The  sale,  approved  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Sylvester  Ryan  in  New  York 
on  November  17,  gives  to  Wood  all  Hoe’s 
press  inventory,  together  with  a  44,000 
square-foot  building,  and  8%  acres  of 
land  at  Hoe’s  Dunellen,  New  Jersey 
plant,  for  $4  million. 

In  a  January  17  hearing.  Judge  Ryan 
reproved  lawyers  representing  a  group  of 
Class  A  stockholders  and  a  group  of  cred¬ 
itors  for  “tying  up  the  sale”  with  their 
appeal.  The  judge  told  them  to  “either  go 
ahead  or  I’ll  instruct  the  trustee  to  deny 
your  appeal.”  Several  days  later,  the  ap¬ 
peals  were  withdrawn,  opening  the  way 
for  the  sale. 

Daniel  McColley,  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  Wood,  said  he  was  pleased  that 
the  matter  was  finally  resolved  and  that 
he  expects  the  move  to  add  strength  to 
the  company. 

• 

No  more  ‘freebies’ 

Associated  Press  sports  writers  have 
been  instructed  to  no  longer  accept  com¬ 
plimentary  tickets  to  sports  and  entertain¬ 
ment  events.  The  AP  has  agreed  to  buy 
two  tickets  for  each  event  for  which  free 
tickets  were  issued  in  the  past. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz 
charged  February  20  that  “consumers  are 
being  misled  about  farm  prices  by  big-city 
newspapers  and  the  urban  press.” 

In  announcing  a  record  monthly  food 
price  rise,  Butz  said  “during  the  last  two 
months  we  had  seasonal  winter-time  rises 
in  farm  prices,  largely  due  to  weather 
and  transportation  shortages.  Newspaper 
and  press  stories  have  blown  these  sea¬ 
sonal  monthly  rises  into  preposterous  an¬ 
nual  increases.” 

Butz  also  charged  that  “the  urban 
press”  treated  a  4.8%  rise  in  wholesale 
prices  in  January  “as  if  there  would  be  a 
57.6%  rise  in  wholesale  farm  prices  over 
the  next  year.” 

“That  is  like  saying  that  if  you  have  a 
cold  this  week,  it  is  at  the  annual  rate  of 
52  colds  a  year.” 

Big-city  reporters,  he  said,  should  “get 
out  beyond  the  city  limits  and  learn  the 
facts  of  life  about  volatile  farm  prices.” 

Butz’  blast  at  the  press  was  immediate¬ 
ly  countered  by  Sen.  William  Proxmire 
(D-Wis.),  vicechairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

“When  the  price  has  been  good  for  a 
month,”  Proxmire  said,  “they  (the  gov¬ 
ernment)  don’t  ever  hesitate  to  translate 
that  into  an  annual  rate.” 

• 


Parade  magazine  has  been  cited  by  the 
New  York  State  bar  association  for  its 
articles  concerning  adoption,  divorce  laws, 
draftees,  conspiracy  and  false  arrest.  Jess 
Gorkin’s,  editor,  was  presented  a  Media 
Award  Plaque  by  Judge  Francis  Bergen, 
chairman  of  the  as.sociation’s  media 
awards  committee. 


Wood  and  R.  Hoe  reach 
a  final  sale  agreement 


Parade  is  cited 
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Broadcast  study:  network 
newscasts  losing  viewers 


American  viewing  of  the  nightly  net¬ 
work  newscasts  declined  by  some  900,000 
households  in  1971-72,  it  was  reported  in 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Alfred  I.  duPont- 
Columhia  University  Survey  of  Broadcast 
Journalism. 

The  survey  report,  entitled  The  Politics 
of  Broadcasting,  said  “whatever  the  ex¬ 
planation,  the  fact  remained  that  in  a 
year  when  both  the  use  of  sets  and  num¬ 
ber  of  sets  in  use  increased  substantially, 
news  watching  was  down.” 

The  explanations  cited  “ranged  from 
loss  of  network  credibility,  and  too  much 
unpleasant  news,  to  the  prime-time  access 
rule  which  separated  the  newsca.sts  from 
the  popular  network  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  with  locally  provided  fare  .  .  .” 

The  report  primarily  deals  with  the 
crisis  in  broadcast  journalism,  including 
attacks  from  government  officials  over  the 
past  year  and  the  cut  in  funds  for  public 
television.  The  decline  in  viewers  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  its  chapter  reviewing  “the  year  in 
broadcast  journalism.” 

NBC  counters 

After  the  duPont-Columhia  report  was 
released,  NBC  News  announced  that  is 
audience  was  on  the  rise.  NBC  said  its 
evening  news  viewing  rose  in  the 

fourth  quarter  of  1972  and  8%  in  the  first 
five  weeks  of  1973. 

NBC  added  “the  NBC  Nightly  News” 
has  the  largest  audience  gain  in  the  in¬ 
dustry — more  than  double  that  of  CBS 
and  considerably  more  than  that  of  ABC.” 

However,  the  duPont-Columbia  report 
cited  another  study,  underwritten  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
which  “indicated  the  disconcerting  fact 
that  even  if  television  remained  the  na¬ 
tions  prime  source  of  news,  it  did  not  mean 
anyone  was  necessarily  paying  attention.” 

No  lotal  recall 

The  study,  conducted  by  Andrew  Stern 
of  the  University  of  California-Berkeley, 
asked  232  respondents  “What  do  you  re¬ 
call  from  tonight’s  broadcast?”  With  an 
average  of  19  items  to  point  to,  51  percent 
could  not  recall  a  single  story  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  the  newscast  was  off  the  air. 

Stem,  a  former  ABC  news  producer, 
suggested  moving  the  network  news  time 
from  early  evening  to  10:30  p.m.  to  limit 
the  viewers’  distractions. 

The  duPont-Columbia  report  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  test  conducted  by  Professor 
Scott  Ward  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  “According  to  Professor  Ward,  by 
second  grade  a  great  many  children  have 
already  begun  to  develop  cynicism  about 
television,  specifically  advertising,  and  by 
the  sixth  grade  over  two-thirds  of  the 
children  he  tested  were  responding  nega¬ 
tively  to  what  they  saw  on  the  screen.” 

The  report  considers  the  decline  of 
prime-time  news  shows  and  documentaries 
and  notes  that  two  top  documentary  pro¬ 
ducers  have  left  the  networks. 

“Network  television  in  1972,”  the  report 
said,  “which  had  failed  to  hang  onto  the 


top  dramatic  talent  it  developed  in  its 
early  years,  looked  as  though  it  were  try¬ 
ing  to  lose  its  documentarians  through  the 
same  treatment — refusing  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  their  best,  cutting  off  their 
time  and  money,  keeping  them  from  prime 
spots  on  the  schedules.” 

• 

Seagram  wins  plaudits 
of  newspaper  admen 

On  the  behalf  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  has 
presented  Seagram  Distillers  Company 
with  a  special  citation  for  “25  years  of 
sales  leadeiship  by  Seagram’s  7  Crown 
whisky”  and  for  “25  years  of  responsible, 
innovative  newspaper  advertising.” 

The  award  was  presented  to  Arthur 
Murphy,  president  of  Seagram  Distillers 
Co.  in  New  York.  The  Bureau’s  board 
also  authorized  the  presentation  of  simi¬ 
lar  citations  to  the  65  Seagram  Distillers 
state  and  division  managers. 

Seagram’s  7  Crown  was  introduced  in 
the  United  States  in  1934.  It  became  the 
largest  selling  whiskey  in  the  world  in 
1947,  and  has  maintained  that  position 
without  interruption  since  then.  Sales  of 
Seagram’s  7  Crown  last  year  amounted  to 
over  7.5  million  cases,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  the  second  leading  whiskey 
brand. 

The  company  points  out  that  Seagram’s 
7  Crown  brand  by  itself  accounts  for  one 
out  of  every  20  bottles  of  all  types  of 
liquor  sold.  Consumer  research  has  estab¬ 
lished  that  nearly  one  out  of  ten  whiskey 
consumers  prefer  Seagram’s  7  Crown  to 
other  brands  and  that  more  than  one  out 
of  three  drink  7  Crown  occasionally,  no 
matter  what  their  preference. 

Seagram’s  7  Crown  has  consistently 
been  a  leading  advertised  brand  in  daily 
newspapers  and  its  newspaper  investment 
in  fiscal  1972  amounted  to  more  than  $3.1 
million. 

• 

Peking  grants  visa 
to  London  reporter 

Clare  Hollingworth,  a  reporter  for  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  has  been 
granted  a  visa  for  an  extended  stay  in 
Peking. 

She  landed  in  Peking  in  time  to  cover 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  with 
Chinese  Prime  Minister,  Chou  En-lai. 

Miss  Hollingworth  first  joined  the  Daily 
Telegraph  in  1939.  The  veteran  war  corre¬ 
spondent  was  the  first  Fleet  Street  report¬ 
er  to  get  the  news  that  the  Nazis  had 
invaded  Poland. 

The  .American  press  is  still  waiting  for 
the  Chinese  government  to  issue  reporters 
visas  to  establish  resident  representation 
in  Peking. 


Case  against 
Les  Whitten 
is  dropped 

A  federal  grand  jury  has  refused  to 
indict  Leslie  H.  Whitten  Jr.,  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  columnist  Jack  Ander¬ 
son,  and  two  Indian  activists  on  charges 
of  illegally  receiving  stolen  government 
documents. 

Whitten  and  Henry  L.  Adams  were  ar¬ 
rested  by  FBI  agents  January  31  as  they 
were  carrying  two  boxes  of  documents 
allegedly  stolen  from  the  Bureau  of  Indi¬ 
an  Affairs  last  November  to  Whitten’s 
car.  After  the  preliminary  hearing  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  the  grand  jury’s  decision  was  read 
February  15  to  Whitten,  Adams,  and  Ani¬ 
ta  Collins,  and  the  government  moved  that 
the  case  be  dropped. 

Anderson  and  Whitten  were  questioned 
by  the  grand  jury  as  were  the  two  Indi¬ 
ans,  in  nearly  five  hours  of  testimony. 
Anderson  said  the  jury  “had  very  little  to 
ask  me.  They  wanted  to  know  whether  we 
had  paid  for  these  documents  and  I  tes¬ 
tified  that  we  had  not.”  Anderson  had 
made  numerous  references  in  recent 
columns  to  information  from  “stolen 
documents.” 

Anderson  and  Whitten  testified  after 
being  assured  that  the  grand  jury  would 
not  ask  them  about  their  Indian  news 
sources,  and  Whitten  said  the  jury  “scru¬ 
pulously”  kept  its  promise.  Adams  said  he 
leiterated  to  the  grand  jury  that  he  was 
attempting  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  to 
keep  a  promise  to  return  the  documents 
and  that  Whitten  was  along  to  cover  the 
story. 

Anderson  has  been  critical  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  treatment  of  the  Indians  in 
several  of  his  columns.  After  Whitten’s 
arrest  he  said  that  the  incident  was  part 
of  a  Nixon  Administration  plan  to  “nail 
Anderson”  because  of  his  criticisms  not 
only  of  Indian  affairs  but  of  other  admin¬ 
istration  policies  and  activities,  and  of  the 
FBI.  The  White  House  categorically  de¬ 
nied  that  any  orders  had  gone  out  to  “nail 
Anderson”  as  the  columnist  charged. 

Anderson  said  after  Whitten’s  arrest 
that  his  aide  was  only  doing  his  job  as  a 
reporter  but  Whitten  maintained  he  did 
not  intend  to  use  the  material  and  was 
only  lending  his  car  to  help  Adams  turn 
over  the  documents  to  the  FBI. 

There  was  no  reason  given  why  the 
grand  jury  did  not  indict  but  sources  in 
the  U.S.  attorney’s  office  indicatel  that  the 
feeling  was  that  the  evidence  offered  was 
insufficient  to  warrant  an  indictment  upon 
which  convictions  could  be  obtained. 

• 

Times  promotes  3 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced 
three  changes  in  advertising  personnel. 
William  Shuck  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  national  ad  manager.  He  will  be 
replaced  as  assistant  financial  ad  manag¬ 
er  by  Michael  Letis,  the  current  institu¬ 
tional  ad  manager.  Lance  R.  Primis, 
former  assistant  retail  ad  manager,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  CAM-Sales. 
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Pottstown  paper  publishes 
special  ‘censorship’  section 


Bingham  urges 
support  for 
press  council 

Barry  Bingham,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
and  Times  and  member  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  task  force,  stated  the  case 
for  the  national  press  council  to  guests 
attending  a  luncheon  of  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  in  Kansas  City,  Kan¬ 
sas. 

Bingham,  recipient  of  the  William  Allen 
White  medallion  for  distinguished  service 
to  journalism,  told  the  audience  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  public’s  confidence  in 
the  news  media  over  the  past  half  dozen 
years.  He  rejected  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
part  of  a  general  disillusionment  with  re¬ 
ligion,  government,  and  education  and 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  counteracting 
the  “growing  skepticism  by  visible  and 
dramatic  steps  to  win  public  trust.” 

Give  it  a  chance 

Bingham  further  criticized  “instant  de¬ 
fensiveness”  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
news  media  toward  the  press  council,  and 
said  the  council  would  in  no  way  limit  the 
press,  but  merely  examine  complaints  re¬ 
garding  news  content.  All  council  hear¬ 
ings,  he  said,  would  be  public  and  would 
have  no  power  to  compel  testimony. 

The  council,  to  comprise  15  members 
(six  newsmen)  would  be  totally  indepen¬ 
dent,  seeking  no  financial  support  from 
news  media,  only  their  cooperation.  He 
urged  news  organizations  to  give  the 
council  a  chance  for  if  it  does  restore 
public  trust  and  brings  about  better  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  result,  “it  would  be  a  histori¬ 
cal  breakthrough.” 

In  New  York,  Matthew  Fox,  spokesman 
for  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  which  is 
sponsoring  the  council,  said  that  the  re¬ 
sponses  from  editorial  columns  of  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country  w’ere  “run¬ 
ning  better  than  50%in  favor.” 

The  New  York  Times,  he  said,  is  the 
only  paper  to  refuse  outright  to  partici¬ 
pate.  “A  lot  of  editors  are  griping  about 
it,  but  will  go  along  with  it  anyway,”  he 
claimed. 

“Our  immediate  concern,  of  course,  is 
not  with  newspapers,  but  with  national 
news  media  .  .  .  wire  services,  weekly 
news  magazines,  network  tv  .  .  .  we’re 
running  ahead  in  this  area,  too.” 

Fox  further  said  an  announcement  on 
the  members  of  the  council  would  be  made 
in  mid-March. 

• 

Drops  Sat.  edition 

The  Penticton  (B.C.)  Herald,  a  Thom¬ 
son  newspaper,  has  discontinued  its  Sat¬ 
urday  edition,  and  will  now  operate  on  a 
Monday  to  Friday  schedule.  The  decision 
was  made,  said  Herald  publisher  G.  J. 
Rowland,  after  labor  negotiations  and  cost 
projections  were  “of  such  higher  costing 
in  the  immediate  future  as  to  make  the 
retrenchment  imperative.”  The  Herald  is 
an  evening  daily,  circulation  6,219. 


The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  published 
a  special  10-page  section  February  13  of 
features  and  editorials  concerning  free¬ 
dom  of  information  cases. 

A  banner  headline,  printed  beneath  the 
photos  of  six  jailed  or  subpoenaed 
newsmen,  announced  “Censorship — It’s 
Here.”  The  section  contained  several  pages 
of  paid  ads  placed  by  local  stores  and 
manufacturers  that  were  tied  to  the  free 
press  theme. 

Articles  described  the  events  leading 
up  to  and  following  last  summer’s  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  regarding  protec¬ 
tion  of  reporters’  sources.  Government 
officials’  attacks  on  broadcast  media  were 
also  covered. 

The  section,  printed  on  the  first  ten 
pages  of  the  Mercury,  included  a  man-on- 
the-street  interview  in  Pottstown  which 
revealed  residents’  lack  of  concern  with 
the  issue. 

The  section  had  been  planned  for  two 
months  and  was  researched  and  prepared 
by  Mercury  Editor  Robert  J.  Boyle,  staff 
writers  Thomas  Hylton  and  Joseph  E. 
Dougherty  and  general  desk  editor  Dollie 
Smith. 

N.Y.  News  launches 
war  on  drug  pushers 

The  Nexv  York  Daily  News  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  program  called  “Pusher”  to  crack 
down  on  drug  traffickers. 

The  progrram,  supported  by  the  police 
commissioner  and  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Durgs,  urges  anyone  with  information  on 
drug  transactions  to  -write  to  the  News 
giving  full  details;  name  and  physical 
descriptions  of  pushers,  addresses,  vehicle 
information. 

The  letters  are  then  read  by  the  News, 
coded  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  the 
source,  and  transmitted  to  authorities  who 
assign  men  to  investigate  all  reports. 

The  paper  will  be  informed  of  aressts 
and  will  continue  to  follow  cases  through 
the  courts  to  completion. 

This  program  is  similar  to  one  initiated 
by  the  News  in  1954,  which  yielded  154 
arrests.  The  paper  is  hoping  for  more 
now,  given  the  current  drug  epidemic. 

• 

Guild  wins  election 
at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Employes  of  the  West  Virginia 
Nswspaper  Publishing  Co.  have  voted 
48-24  for  collective  bargaining  representa¬ 
tion  by  The  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  election  was  ordered  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  will  represent 
employes  of  the  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  maintenance  and  mail  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Morgantown  Dominion-News 
and  Morgantown  Post  newspapers,  and 
the  Sunday  Dominion-Post. 


Boyle  said  reaction  to  the  section  was 
“surprising”  particularly  considering 
Pottstown  apathy  toward  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  man-on-thc-street  article. 

“We’ve  received  more  letters  on  this 
than  many  of  our  other  special  editions,” 
Boyle  said.  He  noted  that  the  Mercury 
had  received  no  negative  letters.  “All  we 
received  were  the  ‘fight  on’  type.” 

Boyle  said  the  Mercury  had  received  a 
number  of  local  and  out  of  state  requests 
for  reprints  and  extra  copies. 

In  the  section’s  editorial,  the  Mercury 
scores  U.S.  citizens  for  “complacency.” 
The  editorial  adds: 

“People  who  believe  that  reporters 
should  be  forced  to  reveal  their  sources  of 
information,  people  who  believe  that  the 
press  should  have  governmental  guide¬ 
lines,  people  who  take  secret  delight  in 
the  jailing  of  a  newsman  are  too  dense  to 
realize  that  their  rights  are  being  taken 
away.  .  .  . 

‘“rhe  first  steps  against  the  First 
Amendment  have  been  taken. 

“Newsmen  have  been  jailed  and  threat¬ 
ened  simply  for  telling  the  public  what  it 
has  a  right  to  know.” 


Leaders  of  the  Maine  House  and  Senate 
in  Augusta  voted  unanimously  February  6 
to  back  bills  requiring  news  media  cover¬ 
ing  the  legislature  to  pay  rent  for  office 
space,  provide  their  own  furniture,  and 
excluding  press  from  using  the  capitol 
Cantrex  telephone  system. 

The  moves  were  announced  by  Senate 
President  Kenneth  McLeod  (R.-Brewer), 
the  same  day  that  he  issued  orders  bar¬ 
ring  Associated  Press  newsmen  from  his 
office  following  publication  of  an  AP  story 
reporting  the  expenditure  of  $35,000  by 
the  legislature  for  office  furniture. 
McLeod  attacked  the  story  by  correspon¬ 
dent  Phyllis  Austin  as  “biased,  slanted, 
and  intended  to  arouse  controversy,  not 
inform  the  public,”  and  added  that  “coop¬ 
eration  is  a  two-way  street.” 

McLeod  lifted  the  ban  the  following  day 
but  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the  plan  to 
put  the  media  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  State  House  Newsmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  up  of  full-time  capitol  report¬ 
ers,  is  expected  to  endorse  the  moves 
next  month. 

A  1954  statute  requires  the  legislature 
to  maintain  and  reserve  such  “facilities  as 
may  meet  the  news  media’s  requirements 
with  reasonable  convenience  and  adequa¬ 
cy.”  The  new  legislation  has  not  been  filed 
for  consideration. 

David  Swearingen,  president  of  the 
State  House  Newsmen’s  Association,  said 
the  consensus  has  been  “for  some  time 
that  we  should  pay  our  own  way  and  be 
beholden  to  no  one.  This  was  in  the  works 
before  the  AP  issue  was  raised.” 


State  House  press 
asked  to  pay  rent 
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Business  page 

AGRICULTURE,  A  METROPOLITAN  CINDERELLA? 


There  is  a  void  in  modern  reportage,  a 
gulf  which  could  lead  to  a  major  crisis  in 
America. 

Never  in  the  world’s  history  have  so 
many  been  so  dependent  upon  so  few,  or  so 
ignorant  of  their  situation,  as  Americans 
today.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  people  are  dependent  upon  the  less 
than  5  percent  who  man  the  nation’s 
farms. 

Agriculture  is  a  metropolitan  Cinderel¬ 
la  who  labors  hard  for  urban  America, 
but  who  works  without  appreciation  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  knowledge  chasm  left 
unbridged  by  modern  journalism,  or  inad¬ 
equately  bridged  at  best.  That  vital  in¬ 
formational  link,  the  farm  beat,  has  been 
plowed  under  or  sent  out  to  graze  on  the 
south  40  on  most  urban  newspapers  to¬ 
day. 

Wrong  news  policy 

A  news  executive  recently  explained 
his  paper’s  abandoned  farm  beat:  “We 
don’t  have  very  many  farmers  in  our 
circulation  area  any  more.” 

Unfortunately  that  philosophy  is  all  too 
apparent  in  today’s  newsrooms.  What  J. 
Henri  Fabre,  the  French  entomologist 
and  author,  said  of  history  is  equally 
apropos  of  journalism:  “History  .  .  .  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  battle  fields  whereon  we  meet 
our  death,  but  scorns  to  speak  of  plowed 
fields  whereby  we  thrive;  it  knows  the 
name  of  the  king’s  bastards,  but  cannot 
tell  us  the  origin  of  wheat.  That  is  the 
way  of  human  folly.” 

Journalism  celebrates  city  streets 
whereon  we  riot,  but  scorns  agriculture 
whereby  we  prosper;  it  reports  which 
movie  star  is  living  out  of  wedlock  with 
whom,  but  does  not  tell  us  about  our 
source  of  food. 

Today’s  newspapers  may  not  have  very 
many  farmer  subscribers,  but  their  read¬ 
ers  all  have  one  thing  in  common:  they 
eat.  And  as  long  as  they  do,  newspapers 
should  take  a  vital,  intelligent  interest  in 
agriculture. 

Write  for  city  readers 

Editors  don’t  expect  an  aerospace  edi¬ 
tor  to  write  for  aerospace  employes.  They 
don’t  ask  science  writers  to  write  for 
scientists,  nor  education  writers  to  slant 
articles  to  educators.  Political  writers 
aren’t  asked  to  write  for  politicians,  and 
transportation  writers  don’t  write  for 
truck  drivers. 

So  why  should  farm  writers  write  for 
farmers?  They  shouldn’t.  They  should 
write  about  agriculture,  for  city  folk.  But 
all  too  much  of  the  little  farm  writing 
today  is  of  small  value  or  interest  to 
urbanites  because  it  does  not  put  agricul¬ 
ture  in  terms  they  can  understand. 

The  writer  is  assistant  agricultural  re¬ 
search  editor  at  Washington  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  former  western  states  vice 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Farm  Edi¬ 
tors  of  America.  The  last  three  years  of 
his  11-year  career  in  daily  newspaper 
journalism  were  spent  as  a  farm  writer 
at  The  Tri-City  Herald  in  Kennewick, 
Wash. 


The  reasons  for  strong  farm  beats  are 
manifold,  but  paramount  are  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  public  interest.  Readers  are 
interested  in  farm  news  that  is  written 
for  them,  and  nowhere  is  the  need  for 
farm  editors  to  serve  the  public  interest 
more  apparent  than  in  the  hubbub  over 
food  prices. 

The  most  prevalent  and  most  inaccur¬ 
ate  myth  in  America  today  is  the  “high” 
food  prices  legend  believed  by  almost  ev¬ 
ery  consumer  and  promulgated  by  nearly 
every  newspaper  and  television  station  in 
America. 

Why  does  almost  everyone  think  food  is 
expensive?  Because  today’s  news  media 
fails  miserably  to  understand  agriculture 
and  to  report  it  accurately.  It  is  a  digres¬ 
sion,  but  you  won’t  believe  that  food  is 
cheap  unless  we  document  it,  so  let’s  di¬ 
gress. 

Agriculture  has  given  America  the 
lowest-cost  food  bill  in  the  history  of 
mankind — 16  percent  of  disposable  income 
in  1971,  compared  with  23  percent  in 
1950,  according  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics. 

It’s  an  unpopular  story,  but  our  great 
agricultural  progress  has  reduced  food 
costs  by  30  percent  during  the  past  21 
years.  As  a  bonus,  Americans  also  get  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  a  higher  stan¬ 
dard  of  eating  (including  twice  as  much 
beef),  less  kitchen  drudgery,  and  more 
meals  “out-on-the-town.” 

America’s  food  bill  in  1971  was  $118 
billion — a  whopping  $51.7  billion  less  than 
it  would  be  if  Americans  still  paid  23 
percent  of  their  income  for  food  as  they 
did  in  1950. 

That  is  $51.7  billion  which  Americans 
spent  for  second  cars,  trail  bikes,  boats, 
stereophonic  sound  systems,  fancy  furni¬ 
ture,  summer  cottages,  dishwashers,  color 
television,  and  a  host  of  other  consumer 
goods.  But  how  much  is  $51.7  billion?  It 
is  $15.1  billion  more  than  the  total  value 
of  all  automobiles  manufactured  in  tbe 
United  States  and  of  the  distribution 
costs  of  all  foreign-made  automobiles  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  1969!  (Based  on 
U.S.  Statistical  Abstract  figures.) 

In  other  words,  the  unparalleled  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  American  farm  is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  high  and  still  rising 
American  standard  of  living,  a  principle 
difference  between  our  standard  of  living 
and  that  of  other  countries.  (Englishmen 
spend  29  percent  of  their  income  for 
food,  Italians  45  percent,  and  Indians  80 
percent.) 

Should  give  thanks 

Instead  of  complaining  about  “high” 
food  prices,  we  Americans  should  be  on 
our  knees  giving  thanks  for  our  share  of 
the  $51.7  billion  a  year  the  nation  saves 
on  groceries.  It  is  the  very  substance  of 
our  high  standard  of  living. 

But,  you  say,  look  at  what’s  happening 
to  food  prices.  Meat  has  gone  up,  eggs 
have  gone  up.  Yes,  and  they’ll  come 
down,  too.  But  not  with  the  same  fanfare 
with  which  they  went  up. 
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Recently  when  the  price  of  eggs  threat¬ 
ened  to  reach  $1  a  dozen  the  news  was 
headlined  for  days  on  end.  But  when  they 
dropped  to  59  cents  a  dozen,  our  local 
newspaper  didn’t  have  a  single  line  of 
copy  with  that  news. 

The  result  is  a  public  misimpression 
that  prices  are  always  going  up.  That’s 
true  of  cars,  clothes  and  a  lot  of  other 
things;  but  not  of  food.  Food  prices  fluc¬ 
tuate  because  farmers  cannot  control  pro¬ 
duction,  and  prices  rise  and  fall  with 
supply. 

Further,  reporters  have  wholly  failed 
to  put  food  prices  into  perspective  with 
wages.  Big,  black  headlines  shout  the 
news  that  food  prices  are  expected  to 
increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  4.5 
percent  during  the  first  half  of  1973.  But 
what  reporters  have  compared  that  with 
anticipated  wage  increases? 

The  Nixon  Administration  says  5.5  per¬ 
cent  increases  are  acceptable,  and  few 
authorities  feel  that  wage  increases  will 
be  held  that  low  in  1973. 

It  doesn’t  take  an  Einstein,  or  even  a 
high  school  math  teacher,  to  calculate 
that  if  food  prices  increase  4.6  i)ercent 
and  income  rises  5.5  percent,  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  our  income  spent  for  food  will 
decrease.  The  increase  we  see  in  food 
prices  is  inflation — and  food  is  an  anchor 
trying  to  hold  inflation  down.  Food  prices 
are  not  contributing  to  inflation. 

With  urban  America  and  the  press 
which  serves  it  both  ignorant  of  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  agriculture,  there  is  a  real  threat 
to  the  agricultural  abundance  which  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  America  has 
become  the  world’s  wealthiest  nation — a 
nation  with  the  highest  standard  of  pov¬ 
erty  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

How  is  America  threatened? 

With  95  percent  of  her  population  in 
the  cities,  and  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule, 
the  farm  bloc  has  withered  to  a  tiny  voice 
in  a  distant  pasture. 

Unless  the  farm-city  infoi-mation  gap 
is  bridged  by  the  press,  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  an  urban-dominated,  ur- 
ban-oriented  Congress  could  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  wreak  havoc  with  agri- 
culturual  production,  or  fail  to  pass  legis¬ 
lation  essential  to  a  healthy  agriculture. 

It  would  be  tragic  for  America  to  learn 
the  hard  way  that  all  of  the  social  reform 
and  anti-poverty  programs  in  the  world 
will  be  of  no  benefit  if  America’s  unparal¬ 
leled  agricultural  miracle  is  permitted  to 
wither.  For  modern  agriculture  is  not  a 
permanent  miracle  which  can  be  ignored 
once  achieved.  It  is  a  miracle  which  must 
be  repeated  every  year. 

But  the  moment  America  goes  on  a 
binge  of  anti-farm  legislation,  capricious¬ 
ly  banning  vital  agricultural  chemicals, 
wildly  slashing  farm  programs,  and  arbi¬ 
trarily  siding  against  farmers  on  nation¬ 
al  issues;  the  nation  will  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  wretchedness  for  the  cities  as 
well  as  for  the  farms. 

Food  prices  will  really  become  high, 
and  with  less  to  spend  for  other  things 
there  will  be  massive  layoffs  in  city  facto¬ 
ries  which  will  lose  much  of  their  market 
for  consumer  goods. 

Re-creation  of  farm  beats  to  report  ag¬ 
riculture  for  city  audiences,  to  give 
America  more  balanced  reporting  on  is¬ 
sues  touching  the  farm,  would  be  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  prosperity  insurance. 
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Collecting  ‘newspaper’  stamps 
makes  an  interesting  hobby 


By  M.  W.  Martin 

In  the  best  postal  tradition,  the  nations 
of  the  world,  including  the  United  States, 
have  long  issued  postage  stamps  in  honor 
of  their  newspapers — including  their  edi¬ 
tors  and  contributing  journalists. 

At  least  fifty  nations  have  honored  the 
jiress  on  their  stamps.  Postal  honors  for 
newspapers  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  free  press.  Communist  nations  regu¬ 
larly  issue  stamps  for  the  anniversaries 
of  their  newspapers  and  in  memory  of 
early,  clandestine  communist  j)ress  which 
existed  in  those  nations  before  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  came  to  power.  Before  World 
War  II,  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  ncwspai>ers 
were  publicized  on  stamps  by  their  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  fact,  dictatorial  regimes 
everywhere  proudly  honor  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all 
nations  where  the  press  is  free. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  free-press-nations  in  the  numl)er  of 
newsjjaper  stamps  issued.  The  latest  was 
the  1971  memorial  .«tamp  for  Ernie  Pyle 
(1),  Scripi)s-Howard  war  correspondent 
in  World  War  II,  who  was  killed  on  the 
island  of  le  in  194.').  The  first  American 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  press  was  the  1947 
commemorative  of  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  (2).  The  press  as 
a  medium  was  again  honored  in  19.')8,  with 
the  Freedom  of  Press  commemorativ'o 
(:5),  issued  in  honor  of  journalism  and 
freedom  of  the  press  in  connection  with 
the  .')()th  anniveisary  of  the  first  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

-American  editors  on  stamps  include 
William  -Allen  White,  editor  of  Emporia 
(Kans.)  Gazette,  honored  in  1948,  and 
Horace  Greeley  (of  the  Ncic  York 
Trihioie)  for  whom  a  stamp  was  issued  in 
19fil  (4).  Ameiica’s  newspaper  boys  were 
honored  with  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
19.02  (.')).  Famous  journalists  honored 

with  U.S.  stamps  include  Warren  G. 
Harding,  Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Cle¬ 
mens) — who  also  ai)pears  on  various  for¬ 
eign  stamps,  including  a  stamp  of  Russia — 
Walt  Whitman,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  shown  here  with  his 
late.st  of  many  ))ostal  honors,  issued  in 
October,  1972  (.5.A). 

Canada  has  twice  honored  her  press.  In 
19.')8,  Canada  issued  a  stamp  i)icturing 
newspapers  and  symbols  of  the  industry. 
It  was  in  honor  of  the  Canadian  press  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  free 
press.  In  1967,  a  stamp  commemorated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  co-operative 
Canadian  Press  (6).  Two  Canadian  joui- 
nalists  were  honored  with  stamps  in  1968: 
George  Brown,  founder  of  Toronto  Globe, 
and  Henri  Bourassa  of  the  Montreal  Le 
Devoir. 

Russia  is  a  prolific  issuer  of  newspaper 
stamps.  It  has  issued  a  number  of  stamps 
for  anniversaries  of  various  newspapers, 
including  Pravda  and  Izvestia  (here 
shown  with  the  1967  commemorative  of  its 
founding).  Many  Russian  journalists  have 
also  been  honored  with  stamps. 
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Other  examples  of  not-so-free  press  in¬ 
clude  the  East  German  stamp  of  1958 
featuring  the  fiont  page  of  the  official 
paper  of  the  Communist  Party,  Die  Rote 
Fahne  (The  Red  Flag),  and  the  1943  issue 
of  San  Marino  (9)  honoring  the  Fascist 
I)aper,  II  Popolo  Saniinarinese. 

Latin  American  nations  have  probably 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Once  again,  for  the  7th  time, 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  given  this  Newspaper  the 
“General  Excellence  Award” 
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A  Ridder  Newspaper 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

PAPER  CONTINUES  AFTER  FOUNDER’S  MURDER 


It’s  been  ten  years  since  Ben  Wade  and 
Charles  Cade  dreamed  up  the  Jackson 
Blazer  over  bacon  and  eggs  in  Cade’s 
kitchen.  Charles  Cade  is  dead,  bludgeoned 
to  death  in  his  apartment  in  1969,  but  his 
partner  still  talks  about  the  Blazer  as  a 
joint  enterprize. 

The  two  men  started  with  nothing  but 
energy  and  the  notion  that  the  6,000 
blacks  in  Jackson,  Michigan  needed  a 
community  newpaper.  Neither  had  much 
money  or  newspaper  experience  and  Cade 
carried  the  stigma  of  having  served  four 
prison  terms.  They  would  not  have  been 
picked  by  anybody  as  “most  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  journalism.’’ 

“I  think  you  have  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
masochist  to  get  involved  in  any  kind  of 
writing,’’  says  Wade  now.  He  recalls.  “I 
got  out  of  high  school  in  1960.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  the  times  were  like 
in  Jackson,  I  doubled  dated  with  a  white 
couple  on  graduation  and  I  was  refused  a 
seat  at  the  restaurant.’’ 

After  high  school,  Wade  said,  “we  kick¬ 
ed  the  idea  around,  Mr.  Cade  and  I,  for  a 
couple  of  years.  In  fact  we  tried  to  get 
other  people  involved  at  first,  community 
leaders  and  stuff.  Finally  he  and  I  just 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  give  it  a  fling. 

“We  made  dummy  sheets  cutting  up 
news  stories  from  other  papers,  took 
these  around  to  advertisers  to  give  them 
the  idea.  We  got  enough  money  together 
from  paid-in-advance  ads  to  get  our  first 
issue  off  the  ground  and  like  every  other 
newspaper  we  immediately  ran  up  an  ac¬ 
count  at  the  printer.  He  couldn’t  quit  and 
he’s  been  going  ever  since.” 

Cade  had  worked  in  print  shops  and 
around  newspapers  when  he  was  a  teen¬ 
ager.  Wade  met  him  in  his  driveway 
when  they  became  next  door  neighbors. 


“We  got  along  right  from  the  start. 
The  newspaper  was  his  original  idea.  We 
had  so  much  trouble  getting  any  kind  of 
co-operation  with  anybody  in  town.  I  had 
strong  English  grades  in  high  school. 
Never  really  aspired  to  become  involved 
in  newspapers.  I  handled  the  writing  end 
and  he  took  care  of  business.” 

In  spite  of  hard  times,  the  Blazer 
prospered — in  the  precarious  way  small 
weeklies  prosper — and  Cade  started  a 
second  paper,  the  Ledger,  in  Kalamazoo. 
Wade  attended  Wayne  State  University 
in  Detroit,  then  worked  for  the  Toledo 
Blade  for  the  next  four  years.  He  kept 
his  interest  in  the  Blazer  as  an  inactive 
partner. 

Tragedy  .xtrikes 

“When  Mr.  Cade  was  killed  I  came 
back  here.”  Wade  remembers  his  sudden 
return:  “I  never  thought  about — I  don’t 
know — I  came  back  maybe  because  of  the 
way  Cade  was  killed.  If  he’d  had  a  heart 
attack  ...  I  sort  of  w'anted  revenge 
against  society.  I  felt  that  an  element  of 
this  town  had  done  Cade  in.” 

Race  relations  were  tense  in  Jackson  at 
the  time  of  Cade’s  death.  The  Blazer  had 
just  run  an  editorial  aimed  at:  “assasina- 
tions  <t  .  .  being  committed  by  extremely 
sick  and  meglomaniacal  men  who  have  a 
crow  to  pick  with  their  society.” 

“I  don’t  know  if  things  are  that  much 
better  now,”  Wade  comments.  “This  past 
summer  there  was  one  unsolved  murder; 
they  found  him  poured  in  cement  out  here 
at  Pleasent  Lake.  No  arrests,  no  sus¬ 
pects,  nothing. 

“Another  guy  was  shot  to  death  while 
fishing.  A  guy  came  up  to  him  at  point 
blank  range  and  blasted  away  with  a 
forty-five.  His  buddy  and  his  wife  were 


Blazer  publisher  Ben  Wade  and  hit  daughter 
paste-up  the  paper. 


right  there  to  see  the  whole  horrid  scene 
and  this  guy  gets  the  charge  reduced  to 
manslaughter.  He’s  doing  seven  to  ten. 

“So  things  really  aren’t  that  stable. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  make  it 
appear  that  things  are  more  harmonious. 
We  got  school  integiation  now.  The  kids 
seem  to  get  along  well.  There’s  no  visible 
group  like  the  Black  Berets  that  w'ere  in 
Jackson  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cade’s  death 
to  sort  of  keep  things  stirred  up.” 

Jackson’s  major  Daily  paper,  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  headlined  the  Cade  murder 
as,  “MURDER  NOT  RACIAL- 
BARTON”  (Barton  referred  to  the  police 
chief).  There  were  racial  ei)ithets  painted 
on  the  w’all,  but  the  police  felt  these  were 
merely  an  attempt  to  cover  the  killer’s 
real  motives. 

“They  felt  the  person  responsible  for 
Cade’s  death  could  not  be  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice.  This  was  a  loundabout  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  they  thought  Don  Philips  killed 
Charles  Cade.  Don  Philips  was  editor  of 
the  Ledger  and  he  wound  up  hanging  by 
the  neck  in  a  jail  cell  in  Flint  in  Gen- 
nesee  county. 

Unanswered  questions 

“He  had  been  arrested  for  bank  rob¬ 
bery.  He  was  in  a  cell  with  six  other 
guys.  There  were  some  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions.  I  tried  to  talk  to  the  guys  who  were 
in  the  cell  with  Don  Philips  and  the  per¬ 
son  who  I  talked  to  on  the  phone  in  Flint 
,  said  that  they  were  facing  trial  each  day 
!  and  that  people  were  moving  in  and  out 
j  and — you  know — ‘virtually  impossible.’ 

I  “There  w’as  a  grand  jury  investigation 
j  here  in  Jackson  County  and  the  grand 
]  jury,  after  we  kicked  and  raised  so  much 
I  hell  I  guess,  thought  they’d  better  take  a 
1  look  into  the  Cade  case  as  well. 

,  “We  got  the  grand  jury  to  look  at  the 
i  Cade  case  and  they  called  about  five  or 
j  six  witnesses  to  testify  then  they  just 
quietly  dropped  it. 

'  “I’ve  never  been  satisfied.  And  I’m  still 
j  not  satisfied.” 

Cade  is  listed  as  founder  in  the  paper’s 
masthead,  and  his  influence  is  still  felt. 

“We  would  never  drastically  change 
(Continued  6n  page  26) 


For  information 
on  a  schedule  in 
Altoona,  call 
Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Ad  Manager,  at 
814-944-7171. 


SOMETHING  COOKING? 


The  food  experts  in  "Test-Town,  Pa." 
get  your  product  off  to  a  good  start! 

Altoona  puts  over  35,000  test  kitchens  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  They're  in  the  homes  of  4  out  of  5  families 
in  the  market,  where  people  rely  on  one  news¬ 
paper  for  almost  all  their  news,  and  all  their  daily 
buying  information. 

Isolation  from  outside  metro  markets,  compact 
area,  typical  distribution  patterns  and  convenient 
shipping — all  make  testing  here  easy  as  apple 
pie.  For  speed,  reliability,  economy,  results,  it's 
Altoona — the  test  that  satisfies! 


We  deliver  Altoona 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Hltoona  SlRirror 
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Kodak 


You  re  a  better  “Ixy” 
whenyou  use  more 
photoqraphs 


For  the  reader:  Photos  add  reality  and 
immediacy.  Photographs  talk  to  him 
through  his  most  direct  and  important 
sense— visual  impact! 

For  you :  Liberal  use  of  pictures  boosts 
circulation.  Builds,  keeps  reader  interest. 

For  your  advertisers:  The  newspaper 
with  reader  interest  is  the  one  that  justi¬ 
fies  their  advertising  dollars. 

Increase  the  photography  in  your  pa¬ 
per  and  simultaneously  save  your  staff 
time  with  economical  Kodak  equipment. 
For  example,  the  Kodak  Versamat  Film 
Processor,  Model  5,  can  deliver  ready-to- 
use  negatives  in  less  than  four  minutes. 
Your  photographers  get  in  and  get  out 
in  a  hurry. 

The  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor, 
Model  214-K,  can  also  aid  the  speed-up, 
^  vV  delivering  stabilized,  finished  prints  in 

\*  15  seconds.  Eliminates  the  bother  .  .  .  re- 

duces  the  time  and  space  required  for 
standard  darkroom  "wet  areas"  too. 

Get  your  photographers  out  of  the 
darkroom  and  onto  the  news  sooner  with 
just  a  little  help  from  Kodak.  Ask  your 
5  photographers  about  these 
products— they  know  about 
their  virtues. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412-L,  2-36 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

I'd  like  to  receive  more  information  about  how 
Kodak  products  and  equipment  can  make  my 
paper  a  better  buy. 


The  best  irrpession  you  can  nriake. 

Kodak  products  for  quality  photography— and  quality  printing. 


Ad  linage  increased 
despite  ITU  strike 


Stamp  collecting 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


issued  the  largest  number  of  stamps  hon¬ 
oring  newspapers  and  journalists.  In  fact, 
the  journalist  with  the  “mostest”  stampic 
honors  is  Nicaraguan  poet  Ruben  Dario 
(Felix  Ruben  Garcia  Sarmiento),  who 
was  once  a  journalist.  He  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  at  least  nine  Latin  nations. 

Argentina  leads 

Argentina  probably  leads  there  in  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  stamps,  including  two 
large  spectaculars  issued  in  1969,  for  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  La 
Presna  (10)  and  La  Xacioii.  Everywhere, 
stamp  designers  seem  to  favor  the  front 
page  of  the  paper’s  first  issue  as  the 
design  for  its  anniversary  commemora- 
tives.  The  first  page  of  the  first  Finnish 
newspaper,  issued  in  1771,  is  reproduced 
on  the  1971  Finnish  commemorative  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  press  in  Finland 
(11).  The  actual  stamp  is  so  well  printed 
that  the  text  can  be  clearly  read  with  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The  front  page 
of  the  first  Baghdad  newspaper  is  shown 
on  the  Iraqui  issue  of  1969  (12),  marking 
the  centenary  of  Iraq’s  press.  One  has  to 
search  thi-ough  the  catalogs  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  design — the  one  here,  featuring  a 
symbolic  bow'  and  arrow,  is  from  India 
(13).  It  was  issued  in  1968  for  the  centen¬ 
ary  of  the  Calcutta  newspaper  Amrit  Ba¬ 
zar  Patrika. 


Various  newspapers- related  events  have 
been  honored  with  commemorative 
stamps.  A  Japanese  stamp  issued  in  1968 
publicized  the  National  Newspaper  Week. 
The  design  shows  a  pen  made  from  news¬ 
paper  stereotype  matrix  (14).  Symbolic 
newspaper  printing  and  pen  form  the  de- 
sigrr  of  the  Korean  stamp  of  1966,  issued 
to  commemor’ate  the  tenth  Newspaper  Day 
(15).  The  latest  addition  to  this  section  of 
the  postal  gallery  is  the  1971  stamp  of 
Belgium  issued  in  conjunction  with  the 
25th  congress  of  the  International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Those  interested  in  forming  a  collection 
of  “newspaper”  stamps  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  tailoring  it  to  their  individual  tas¬ 
tes.  There  are  many  “collaterals”  and 
“mechanicals” — stamps  issued  for  the 
newsprint  industry,  or  for  inventors 
whose  contributions  are  important  to 
newspapers.  A  good  example  here  is  the 
German  stamp  issued  in  honor  of  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler  (16).  Newspaper  presses 
are  on  many  stamps  (16A) — there  is  even 
a  stamp  out  showing  a  typesetter  (17). 
This  interesting  stamp  of  Israel,  showing 
a  19th  century  gentleman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  was  issued  in  1963  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  centenary  of  the  Hebrew  press 
in  Palestine.  It  was  printed  in  sheets  of 
16  stamps  with  the  background  of  the 
sheet  showing  page  of  first  issue  of  Hal- 
banon  newspaper,  giving  each  stamp  a 
different  background. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  other  collateral 
material  available,  both  American  (18) 
and  foreign,  to  dress  up  the  collection  and 
make  it  more  interesting. 


Nearly  13  months  ago,  the  ITU  (Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union)  went  out 
on  strike  against  the  Chattanooga  News- 
Free  Press.  Despite  this,  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  a  24-page  edition  the  first  day  of 
the  strike,  January  24, 1972. 

The  paper  continued  to  publish,  and  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  strike,  with 
the  ITU  still  out,  the  paper  brought  in  a 
60-page  edition.  Included  in  those  60 
pages  were  two  double  truck  color  ads, 
and  color  on  seven  additional  pages.  In 
all,  there  were  93,411  lines  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1973  issue. 

The  News-Free  Press  now  reports  that 
total  linage  rose  for  1972,  despite  the  fact 
of  the  strike,  rose  to  the  highest  total  in 
37  years  since  the  single  paper  was 
formed,  17,512,672  lines,  a  10.82%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  total  for  non-strike-1971. 


A  new'  Sunday  feature  of  the  Lubbock 
(Texas)  Avalanche-Journal  is  the  “Home 
Selector  Guide,”  a  part  of  the  classified 
section.  One-inch  advertisements  of  res¬ 
idence  offers  are  grouped  around  the  map 
of  the  city.  Each  has  a  “key”  designation 
that  refers  to  the  map  on  which  the  house 
may  be  located  by  the  “key,”  in  the  man¬ 
ner  towns  are  located  on  a  highway  map. 


Home  buying  guide 


Knight  invites  outsiders 
to  attend  their  seminars 

Knight  Newspapers  will  shortly  begin  a 
series  of  seminars  at  the  Miami  Herald, 
designed  to  provide  training  for  newspa¬ 
per  supervisors. 

Knight  had  previously  used  training 
seminars  for  its’  own  employes,  but  the 
success  led  Knight  to  establish  the  KNIT — 
Knight  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training, 
and  open  the  program  to  outsiders. 

There  will  be  a  total  of  9  seminars 
offered,  each  4  days  in  length.  The  semi¬ 
nars  will  be  hosted  by  5  Knight  associates : 
Byron  B.  Harless,  vicepresident  personnel 
for  KNI;  Douglas  C.  Harris,  KNI’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  manpower  development  and  plan¬ 
ning;  James  E.  Wells,  training  manager 
of  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny;  William  I.  Beauchamp,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  employe  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Miami  Herald  Company;  and 
Robert  E.  Schaffer,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Byron  Harless,  Schaffer,  Reid 
and  Associates. 

Total  fee  of  $275  will  cover  the  semi¬ 
nars,  which  will  be  devoted  to  Effective 
Human  Relations  (March  12-16) ;  Inter¬ 
personal  and  Organizational  Communica¬ 
tions  (April  16-20) ;  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment  for  Non-financial  Managers  (April 
23-27) ;  Modern  Production  Techniques 
(May  14-18,  and  July  23-27)  ;  Circulation 
Management  (June  4-8) ;  Organizational 
and  Team  Development  (June  25-29) ; 
Training,  Developing  and  Evaluating 


A  MAJOR  PROGRAM  to  modernize  the  mechanical  facilities  of  the  Marysville-Yuba  City 
(Calif.)  Appeal-Democrat  has  been  announced  by  publisher  Robert  C.  Hardle,  shown 
signing  contract  for  purchase  of  a  new  56-page  offset  press.  Initial  phase  of  the  modern¬ 
ization  program  will  cost  about  $800,000.  The  new  press  scheduled  to  be  delivered  In 
August  by  the  Cottrell  Co.  of  Westerly,  R.I.,  Is  expected  to  be  In  operation  In  October. 

With  Hardle  are  representatives  of  the  Cottrell  Co.,  Philip  J.  Bounds  (left)  and  Paul  B. 

Kissel. 

Your  Employees  (September  17-20) ;  The  fee  includes  all  material  and  three 
E.D.P.  and  the  Systems  Approach  to  meals  a  day,  but  not  hotels.  Participation 
Problems  Solving  and  Decision  Making  in  each  seminar  would  vary,  but  the  mini- 
( October  15-19) ;  and  Problem  Solving  mum  number  of  applicants  is  20  per  semi- 
and  Decision  Making  (November  5-9).  nar. 


Civil  War  reporter’s  Arch 
honors  war  correspondents 

By  Kathryn  Klett 


High  atop  South  Mountain  in  Gathland 
State  Park,  near  the  Frederick  and  Wash¬ 
ington  county  line  in  Maryland,  stands  the 
War  Correspondents  Arch  dedicated  in 
1896  to  the  writers  and  artists  who  re¬ 
ported  the  battles  of  the  War  between  the 
States. 

This  monument  is  a  unique  creation 
with  no  other  like  it  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  the  only  memorial  known 
honoring  the  newspaper  profession. 

The  monument  was  planned  and  built 
by  one  of  the  Civil  War  correspondents, 
George  Alfred  Townsend.  The  stone  mem¬ 
orial  was  completed  seventy-six  years 
ago.  Maryland’s  Governor  Lloyd  Lowndes 
spoke  at  the  original  dedication  on  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1896. 

Townsend’s  Correspondents  Arch  domi¬ 
nates  Gathland  State  Park  standing  high 
on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  once  bloody 
battlefield  of  Antietam  in  the  foothills  of 
Maryland’s  western  mountains. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  winds  its  way 
through  the  park  close  to  the  base  of  the 
monument. 

(Mrs.  Kathryn  Klett,  who  is  retired,  was 
a  member  of  the  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record 
staff  for  37  years.) 


To  fully  appreciate  the  Arch  one  must 
learn  something  about  the  man  who 
created  and  built  it. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  was  a  native 
of  Georgetown,  Delaware.  He  was  born  on 
January  31,  1841.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
where  he  received  his  education. 

First  syndicated  columnist 

At  an  early  age  he  became  city  editor 
and  drama  critic  for  the  Philadelphia 
Press.  When  he  was  twenty-one  he  became 
a  war  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  youngest  of  the  civil  war  cor¬ 
respondents.  In  this  capacity  he  traveled 
many  roads  including  a  trip  to  England  as 
a  foreign  correspondent.  In  1864  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  battle-scarred  country 
covering  the  remaining  battles  of  the  Civil 
War.  Throughout  his  life  he  wrote  for  a 
number  of  newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  became  the  first  professional  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  out  of  Washington. 

Townsend  used  the  pen  name  “Gath” 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1868.  The  first  three  letters  of  the  word 
are  his  own  initials.  Adding  the  “H”  to 
make  the  word  “Gath”  is  now  accepted  as 


having  a  Biblical  reference:  “Tell  it  not 
in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon”,  words  found  in  the  Second 
chapter  of  Samuel. 

Townsend  wrote  twenty-one  books  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  but  his  fame  and  fortune 
rested  in  newspaper  work.  It  was  while  he 
was  doing  research  in  1884  on  his  book 
“Katy  of  Cotoctin”,  a  romance  of  the  Civil 
War  from  John  Brown’s  raid  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  that  he  came  upon  his  future  home 
on  South  Mountain.  He  fell  in  love  with 
the  countryside  and  bought  one  hundred 
beautiful  acres  atop  the  mountain.  Here 
he  erected  many  buildings  including  a  big 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


5200/5200B  A  stand-alone 

editor  in  both  basic  and  I 

expanded  versions.  This  V 

self-contained  device  offers  m 

powerful  editing  capabilities  ^ 

under  complete  keyboard  control.  Up  to  8,000  charac¬ 
ters  are  stored  in  internal  memory  and  up  to  3,000 
characters  may  be  displayed  on  a  large  17-inch  dia¬ 
gonal  screen.  All  upper  and  lowercase  alphanumerics 
and  symbols  for  typesetting  function  commands  are 
clearly  readable.  Automated  features  allow  the  operator 
to  edit  characters,  words,  sentences,  lines  and  para¬ 
graphs  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  5200  series 
has  had  more  field  experience  in  the  graphic  arts  to 
prove  its  reliability  and  productivity  than  any  other 
present  device. 


5700  A  low  and  ex- 

pandable  video  system.  This  > 

mini  timesharing  system  is 
designed  for  applications^^B^HjMSg^^B^ 
requiring  more  than  one 

stand-alone  video  editing  device.  Up  to  eight  editing 
terminals  can  be  linked  to  a  fully  programmed  computer 
controller.  Each  terminal  displays  1,396  characters  with 
up  to  4,000  characters  stored  in  memory.  The  user 
may  start  off  with  one  or  two  terminals  and  add 
additional  imits  to  form  a  larger  multi-terminal  system 
as  his  needs  require.  The  system  is  expandable  to  inter¬ 
face  with  typesetting  devices,  other  computers  and  a 
variety  of  input /output  alternatives.  The  5700  system 
is  the  front  end  of  the  powerful  Hendrix  Text  Publish¬ 
ing  System. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  VIDEO  EDITORS  OR  VIDEO  EDITING  SYSTEMS  TAILORED  TO  YOUR  NEEDS 


{Continued  from  page  20) 
hall  for  entertaining,  a  structure  to  house 
a  library,  a  lodge,  guest  house,  servants 
quarters  and  stables.  All  of  the  main 
buildings  were  beautifully  furnished. 
Gathland,  as  the  estate  was  known,  in 
Maryland’s  western  mountains,  w'as  his 
home  from  1886  to  1906. 

Also  constructed  at  his  mountain  i-e- 
treat  was  a  unique  mausoleum  which  he 
evidently  wished  to  be  his  last  resting 
place.  Across  the  door  was  carved  these 
words:  “Good  Night  Gath”,  but  fate  de¬ 
creed  otherwise.  Neither  Gath  nor  his 
wife  were  buried  in  the  vault. 

It  was  in  the  1890’s  that  he  planned 
and,  w’ith  the  help  of  friends,  built  the 
memorial  to  artists,  writers  and  corre¬ 
spondents  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

Gath  found  native  stone  in  Hagerstown 
where  men  were  working  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  railroad.  This  stone  is  the 
ba.se  of  the  material,  but  the  arch  also 
contains  red  rock  from  Maryland,  blue 
limestone  from  the  quarries  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  Virginia,  and  rock  mementoes  from 
the  nearby  battlefields. 

The  big  arch  is  50  feet  high  resting  on 
a  40  foot  base.  A  tall  tower  at  the  left 
side  overlooks  on  three  small  arches  in  a 
row  above  a  much  larger  arch.  Symbols  on 
the  arch  are  a  statue  of  Pan,  the  God  of 
flocks  and  heards  and  of  the  woodlands;  a 
ba.se  relief  head  of  the  God  Mercury,  pa¬ 
tron  of  messengers  and  travelers.  Beneath 
the  head  is  the  word  “Speed”,  suggesting 
the  war  correspondents  need  to  speed  his 
copy  to  his  readers;  a  bust  of  Apollo,  God 
of  music,  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  Two 
terra  cotta  horseheads  are  placed  above 


the  arches  and  written  boldly  across  the 
front  are  the  words  “War  Correspon¬ 
dents”. 

Inscribed  on  both  sides  of  the  monument 
are  the  names  of  157  men  who  saw  and 
described  in  narrative  and  picture  almost 
all  the  events  of  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  men  on  both  sides  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  the  blue  and  the  gray,  proof  of  Gath’s 
devotion  to  freedom  of  the  press.  Another 
insci'ibed  phrase  hails  the  reporters  thus: 
“The  army  correspondents  and  artists  of 
1861-1865,  whose  toils  cheered  the  camps, 
thrilled  the  firesides,  educated  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  rustics  into  a  bright  nation  of 
readers  and  gave  incentive  to  narrate  dis¬ 
tant  wars  and  explore  dark  lands.” 

Townsend  left  his  beloved  Gathland  in 
1906  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  leaving 
his  correspondents  arch  and  a  tiny  piece 
of  land  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
public-binded  citizenry  of  Frederick 
bought  the  rest  of  the  estate  and  gave  it 
to  the  state  of  Maryland  on  May  13,  1949. 
The  park  is  jointly  administered  and  the 
memorial  is  maintained  as  a  National 
Monument. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  died  on  April 
15,  1914,  virtually  penniless.  His  body  lies 
in  a  Philadelphia  cemetery. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  Mary¬ 
land’s  Governor  J.  Millard  Tawes  official¬ 
ly  designated  Gathland  as  “The  National 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame”,  and  at  some 
future  date  the  newspaper  profession  will 
be  further  honored  here  at  Gathland  when 
a  building,  near  the  arch,  will  be  erected 
and  expanded  to  include  the  names  of  all 
war-time  newsmen. 


The  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  already  drafted  a  blue  print  for 
the  proposed  hall  of  fame.  The  design 
includes  a  giant  globe  of  the  world  to  be 
illuminated,  the  free  countries  depicted  in 
light,  the  others  left  dark.  While  this 
building  is  just  now  in  the  planning  stage 
Gath’s  Memorial  Arch  still  proudly  stands 
atop  South  Mountain  overlooking  Mid¬ 
dletown  Valley  and  Braddock  Heights,  a 
war  reporters  tribute  to  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate. 

• 

Book  donation 

The  E.  T.  Leech  Collection  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications  Books  were 
presented  to  Duquesne  University’s 
deaprtment  of  Journalism  on  January  22. 
E.  T.  Leech  w’as  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  from  1931-49  and  the  collection  of 
134  books  contains  many  volumes  from  the 
late  editor’s  library  along  with  new  books 
which  Press  editor  John  Troan  arranged 
for  the  Press  to  acquire.  The  Press  will 
regularly  add  to  the  collection.  The  Leech 
books  had  been  in  the  custody  of  Gilbert 
Love,  a  columnist  for  the  Press. 

• 

Riverfront  investment 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  will  invest 
$350,000  in  the  riverfront  development 
begun  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  The  Detroit 
River  development  includes  a  70-story  ho¬ 
tel  and  four  39-story  office  towers.  The 
first  phase  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1976. 


CDS  4000  A  low  cost  self- 
contained  mini  editing  sys¬ 
tem.  This  little  system  offers 
many  big  system  capabilities 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  The 
4000  includes  its  own  computer,  video 
tape  cassette  storage  for  100,000  characters  and  the 
ability  to  handle  up  to  ten  peripheral  devices  at  one 
time.  The  computer  is  expandable  to  16K  and  the 
display  can  handle  960  characters  on  its  screen  at  one 
time.  Programs  are  loaded  via  magnetic  cassette  and  in 
addition  to  editing,  proofing  and  correcting  functions, 
the  4000  will  also  handle  classified  storage  and  update, 
list  maintenance  and  label  printout,  and  business  pro¬ 
grams.  All  for  a  base  price  under  $13,000. 


TPS  Complete  on-line  copy 
preparation  and  editing  sys¬ 
tem.  This  is  the  total  system 
for  text  publishing,  handling 
every  operation  of  genera¬ 
tion,  retrieval,  storage,  editing,  processing  and  manipu¬ 
lation  of  text  material  with  electronic  efficiency.  TPS 
links  video  editing  terminals,  text  storage  devices, 
typesetting  units,  computers,  wire  service  lines,  line 
printers,  (X^R  input  devices,  communication  modems 
and  other  peripherals  to  form  a  completely  integrated 
on-line  system  that  controls  every  aspect  of  copy  han¬ 
dling.  The  system  may  also  be  used  for  layout  assistance, 
proofreading  and  business  data  processing. 
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Larry  Joseph  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  Court  House 
( Ohio )  Record-Hera  Id. 

*  *  * 

Harris  Bornscheuer — named  as  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  and  Times-Star’s 
customer  relations  manager. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Alkire,  former  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Court  House 
(Ohio)  Record-Herald  —  named  general 
manager  of  Marting  Manufacturing  Co. 
plant. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Smith,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel — named 
managing  editor  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  A.  Kelly,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times — 
named  managing  editor  of  the  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Marlys  Jane  Mattila,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska) 
Daily  News  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Daily  Netvs  as 
city  reporter. 

♦  ♦  • 

Clint  Claybrook,  former  State  Cap¬ 
itol  reporter  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News — appointed  head  of  the  Dept,  of 
University  Relations  at  Troy  (Ala.) 
State  University. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ewell  H.  Reed,  publisher  of  the  Arab 
(Ala.)  Tribune — elected  president  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association. 

*  «  * 

Terry  Michael,  former  environmental 
reporter  for  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette  is  now  press  secretary  to  the 
Democrats  in  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


SCAN  MAGAZINE  has  been 
published  by  ACB  since 
1954.  It  is  the  “Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest’’  of  advertising  &  mar¬ 
keting.  Reports  creative 
selling  ideas.  Read  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers,  stores. 
Sent  free  monthly  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  papers  using  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service.  It 
builds  national  and  local 
newpaper  linage. 

We  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 

I^HE  ADVERTISING 
^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK,  535  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  20  Jones  Street 


news-people 


Arthur  E.  McKenzie,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
— named  manager-treasurer.  Richard  J. 
Warren,  former  assistant  publisher,  is 
now  assistant  general  manager-assistant 
treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Rosa  Matesky,  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Farmington  Valley  Her¬ 
ald,  Simsbur>',  Conn. 

a  a  * 

Dick  Parraga  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Concord  (Calif.) 
Transcript.  He  was  formerly  a  staff  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  the  Contra  Costa 
Times.  Gene  CoKiai  has  been  appointed 
as  circulation  manager;  Rawley  PETFais 
has  been  named  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Allen,  former  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa.)  Telegraph- 
Herald  has  been  appointed  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Orville  Hammerand, 
formerly  a  classified  advertising  sales 
representative  was  appointed  area  sales 
manager  for  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
departments. 

*  *  * 

Don  Miller,  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle- 
Telegram  outdoor  editor,  has  been  re¬ 
named  a  director  of  the  Outdoor  Writers 
of  Ohio. 


UPI  names  Wessels 

A  United  Press  International  photogra¬ 
pher  and  picture  executive,  Hugo  Wessels, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
UPI  newspictures  operation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  He  will  also  serve  as  picture 
editor  of  the  service’s  Mid-Atlantic  Divi¬ 
sion  based  in  Washington. 

Wessels,  34,  succeeds  George  Gaylin, 
who  has  retired  after  heading  the  Wash¬ 
ington  picture  bureau  for  the  past  35 
years.  Gaylin,  63,  directed  all  picture  UPI 
coverage  in  and  around  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal  during  the  administrations  of  Pres¬ 
idents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 

• 

Hall  of  Fame  approved 
by  S.  Carolina  Press 

A  Hall  of  Fame  to  honor  distinguished 
men  and  wxjmen  whose  careers  were  on 
newspapers  has  been  approved  by  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association. 

Nominees  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  must 
have  been  dead  for  at  least  four  years. 
They  may  be  persons  who  have  achieved 
prominence  on  newspapers  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  regardless  of  place  of  birth,  or  they 
may  be  native-born  South  Carolinians 
whose  careers  were  on  newspapers  outside 
the  state. 

A  permanent  plaque  will  be  placed  at 
the  College  of  Journalism  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  South  Carolina  with  those  selected 
each  year  being  added  to  the  plaque. 


Robert  A.  Bloss,  a  former  sportswriter 
for  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald, 
named  merchandising  manager  of  the  na¬ 
tional  ad  department,  TV  Guide. 

*  *  « 

John  T.  Mennenga  has  been  promoted 
from  manager  of  research  and  promotion 
for  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  Times 
to  manager  of  R  &  P  for  the  entire  Harte- 
Hanks  chain. 

*  *  * 

David  B.  Wright — named  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  and  Star. 

*  *  * 

Donald  J.  Foley,  the  former  publisher 
of  the  Lake  County  (Ill.)  Leader,  named 
clerk  of  the  Lake  County  commissioners. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Kagan,  former  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  New  York  Post  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director  of  El  Diario, 
La  Prensa. 

♦  «  « 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun  has  received  a  humanitarian 
award  from  the  Vancouver  Chinatown 
Lions  Club. 

*  «  * 

Dave  Kirkpatrick  named  retail  ad 

manager.  Ft.  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 
He  had  been  on  the  ad  staff  of  the  paper. 

♦  *  * 

Mary  J.  Hornacek,  an  Owosso  (Mich.) 
HS  junior,  appointed  youth  editor  of  the 
Owosso  Argus-Press.  Gale  Klinkoski, 

also  a  student,  has  been  assistant  editor 
of  the  weekly  page,  which  is  produced  by 
young  people. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald  II,  the  former 
publisher  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
named  general  manager  of  the  Hillsdale 
(Mich.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

Brenda  J.  Anselene  has  joined  the 
Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Exponent  as  police 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Rowley,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Lake  Geauga  (O.)  Printing  Co., 
publishers  of  three  Ohio  papers,  named 
vicepresident  of  the  Rowley  Publications. 

*  *  * 

Asa  Bushnell,  a  former  politicalwriter 
named  assistant  ME,  succeeding  David  N. 
Mitchell,  named  ^itor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen’s  Ole!  magazine. 
Bushnell  will  continue  as  editorial  page 
columnist. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Sharpe  named  real  estate  ad 
supervisor  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  He  re¬ 
places  John  Ryan  Jr.  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  GAM  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press  and  Courier. 

*  *  * 

N.  S.  (Buddy)  Hayden,  publisher  of 
the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser  and 
the  Herald-Dispatch,  named  “outstanding 
Young  Man  of  the  Year’’  by  the  Hunting- 
ton  Jaycees. 

*  «  * 

Harold  Stoolberg,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 
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in  the  news 


Robert  A.  Ford  has  been  promoted 
president  of  the  South  Jersey  Publishing 
Co.,  which  publishes  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Press.  Ford  succeeds  Donald  S. 
Taylor,  the  chairman  of  South  Jersey’s 
parent  Abarata,  Inc.  Charles  C.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Editor,  named  vicepresident.  Ford 
had  been  general  manager;  Reynolds  will 
continue  as  editor. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Scott,  former  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  newsman,  named  assistant  executive 
secretary  of  the  West  Virginia  School 
Boards  Association. 

«  «  * 

Lawrence  W.  Carroll,  formerly  with 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jout'nal  Star,  appointed 
AP  Fresno  (Calif.)  correspondent. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  H.  Ahrens,  city  editor,  named 
news  editor  of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Idaho 
Statesman ;  Jerry  C.  Gilliland  named  city 
editor,  and  Carl  A.  Miller,  night  city 
editor.  Gilliland  had  been  editorial  room 
executive  assistant,  and  Miller  had  been 
with  the  Burley  (Ida.)  Herald  Bulletin 
and  the  Idaho  State  Journal.  James  Gold¬ 
en,  the  former  night  editor,  has  joined 
Gannett  News  Service  in  Rochester. 


Ahrens  Robinson 


William  Swing,  former  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  reporter,  has  joined  KATU  radio, 
Portland,  as  assignment  editor. 

e  *  * 

George  Kraus,  former  Williston  (N.D.) 
Herald  city  editor,  promoted  to  public  re¬ 
lations  manager.  Northeast  area,  for 
Southern  Pacific  RR. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Corection:  Robert  J.  White,  of  the 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  been  named  as¬ 

sociate  editorial  editor,  not  editorial  editor 
as  previously  reported  by  E&P. 


YOUTH  AND  TRADITION  are  represented  here  in  these  three  students  of  Southwest  Texas 
State  University  who  are  helping  the  San  Marcos  (Tex.)  Record  prepare  for  daily  publication 
in  April.  At  the  left  is  Mary  Henkel,  a  sophomore  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  (Cap) 
Henkel  Jr.  of  the  Refugio  County  (Tex.)  Press.  John  Hudson  (center),  also  a  sophomore,  and 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hudson  of  the  Perryton  (Tex.)  Herald.  At  the  right  is  Vicky 
Killgore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Killgore  of  the  Rosebud  (Tex.)  News.  "We're  grate¬ 
ful  to  have  these  newspapering  families  represented  on  our  staff,"  said  editor  Tom  Buckner, 
"They've  added  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  and  know-how  to  our  production." 
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James  E.  Robinson  appointed  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  succeed  the  late  Thomas 
F.  Lanford  by  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Pioneer  Press.  Robinson  is 
currently  production  manager  of  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal,  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  production  of  Stauffer  Publications. 

*  «  e 

John  M.  Molley,  city  editor,  named 
ME  at  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News. 

«  «  « 

Duke  Kaminski,  chief  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  Harrisburg  bureau,  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Impola  has  retired  as  ME  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Daily  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  after  24  years. 

*  *  « 

John  McGann  retired  as  production 
manager  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  News- 
Register. 

♦  •  * 


Pat  Stewart,  a  sophomore  from  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  named  editor  of  the  Penn  State 
University  Daily  Collegian. 

*  «  « 

A  new  aligrnment  of  executives  in  the 
corporate  structure  of  the  Reading  Eagle 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle 
and  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  have  been 
announced.  The  new  alignment  includes: 
Hawley  Quier,  chairman  of  the  board, 
chief  executive  officer  and  publisher;  Mrs. 
Harrison  F.  Flippin,  vicechairman  of  the 
board  and  treasurer;  William  J.  Rohn, 
president  and  general  manager;  James 
C.  Flippin,  vicepresident  and  secretary; 
William  S.  Flippin,  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher;  William  J.  A.  Rohn, 
business  manager,  and  Thomas  A.  Gan¬ 
non,  comptroller. 

*  *  « 

Frank  Edwards  has  called  it  quits  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun.  He  began  lugging  papers 
for  the  Sun  in  1925.  Don  Grieve,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Sun  circulation 
department  for  25  years,  has  been  named 

to  succeed  Edwards. 

*  *  * 


Walter  Hempton,  previously  director 
of  production  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News  Journal,  has  moved  to  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  where  he  will  assume  new 
duties  March  12  as  director  of  operations. 


AND  COMPANV 
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New  assignment 
idea  succeeds 


Bv  Lenora  Williamson 


Just  a  year  ago,  a  staff  photographer 
volunteered  to  inaugurate  a  new  “Spe¬ 
cial  Assignment”  idea  at  the  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record  in  which  he  would  set  his 
own  hours  and  days  off  and  be  completely 
removed  from  the  normal  daily  photo 
schedule. 

Ground  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the 
new  assignment  category,  and  now  based 
on  the  first  year’s  experience,  the  “S.I.” 
program  in  the  photo  department  is  being 
continued. 

“Special  Assignment”  was  worked  out 
by  two  assistant  managing  editors,  Ber¬ 
nard  J.  Buranelli  and  Jerry  O.  Bellune, 
and  Chief  Photographer  Robert  Brush. 

Bear  in  mind.  Brush  cautions,  “Special 
Assignment”  may  not  be  suited  to  every 
photographer  and  certainly  not  every  pho¬ 
to  staff. 

The  beginning  ground  rules  presented 
to  the  staff  were  that  anyone  would  be 
eligible  for  any  period  of  time  over  two  or 
three  months.  The  photographer  would  be 
off  the  normal  schedule,  including  spot 
news.  He  would  set  his  own  hours  and 
days  off.  He  would  work  closely  with 
Buranelli,  the  theater  editor,  arts  editor, 
family  living  editor  and  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  editor.  He  would  work  from  their 
photo  assignment  requests  and  make  up 
his  own  when  necessary.  If  his  workload 
were  to  get  too  heavy,  the  regular  photo 
staff  would  help  cover  assignments  in  his 
area. 

Time  and  freedom 

“What  we  did  was  to  give  the  photogra¬ 
pher  authority,  freedom,  time,  and  the 
right  to  do  something  the  way  he  felt  it 
should  be  done,”  Brush  explained.  “A 
problem  every  photographer  feels  strong¬ 
ly  about  is  TIME.  Because  of  Special 
Assignment  the  time  is  there  and  so  the 
candid  close-up  develops  into  a  fine  photo¬ 
graph.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  regular  staff  of 
eight  other  photographers  w’ould  cover  as¬ 
signments  for  the  six  daily  editions  of 
The  Records  plus  the  sports  page,  busi¬ 
ness  page,  church  page,  etc.  Any  staffer 
at  any  time  may  contribute  to  at  Ease,  the 
magazine,  and  to  “Insight”  space  set  aside 
on  the  letters  page  on  Sundays.  The  news¬ 
paper  pays  extra  for  these  two  if  the 
contribution  is  not  on  regular  assignment, 
and  done  on  one’s  own  time.  “Insight”  is 
open  to  amateurs,  staffers  and  other  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  current  holder  of  the  Special  As¬ 
signment  is  A1  Paglione,  who  thinks  the 
whole  idea  is  “really  great.”  A1  is  so  sold 
on  the  assignment  that  his  time  had  run 
beyond  the  originally  planned  period  of  3 
months.  James  V.  D’Alba,  who  held  the 
assignment  prior  to  Al,  thinks  he’d  like  to 
have  another  go  at  it  too.  The  first  S.I. 
photographer,  Stuart  Davis,  a  20-year 
veteran  on  the  staff,  said  the  assignment 
“begins  to  cast  off  the  mold  the  desk  puts 
you  in.  The  direction  you  take  is  your  own 
rather  than  that  boxed  in  feeling  we  come 
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Al  Paglione't  study  of  Irma  Manahan,  89-year-young  chairman  of  a  senior 
citizen  housing  project,  made  the  Sunday  magazine  cover  with  another 
photo  of  the  sprightly  lady  doing  push-ups. 


Seven-year-old  Carla-Jean  Ebenstein  takes  boxing  lessons  and  slugs  it  out  with  her 
brother  Barron,  on  the  Family  Living  page  of  The  Record.  Photo  by  Al  Paglione. 


to  know.”  Davis,  who  did  a  photo  story  on 
bicycling,  has  got  so  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  that  he  has  just  left  the 
paper  to  go  into  the  hike  business  himself. 

I)’Alba  thinks  “a  chain-link  of  benefits 
results  from  the  program:  The  added 
time  per  assignment  results  in  more  ex¬ 
pressive  pictures  and  more  creativity. 
They,  in  turn,  are  shown  at  their  best  in 
well-planed  layouts  offering  added  space.” 
He’s  for  the  “continually  novel  workstyle” 
as  compared  to  “snap-run,  snap-run 
schedule.” 

D’Alba,  when  asked  if  he  goes  back  to 
reshoot  or  fill  in,  said  he  didn’t  on  too 
many,  but  that  A1  might.  “He’s  a  fusspot; 
he’s  beautiful — he  just  sees  thing  differ¬ 
ently.” 


New  Jersey  Meadowlands  art  by  D'Alba  for  a 
Sunday  magazine  story  on  Willie  Royka,  who  sup¬ 
ports  his  family  by  reclaiming  junk  from  the  area. 


Jim  likes  fashion  photography,  and  Al, 
who  confessed  he  didn’t  care  too  much  for 
it  before,  now  takes  a  whole  new  view  of 
the  home  and  family  living  pages  .  .  .  and 
fashion. 

Doing  normal  staff  work,  Al  says  he 
couldn’t  gamble  on  ideas,  but  with  the 
pace  and  time  element  on  S.A.,  “I  can 
take  a  chance  and  if  it  doesn’t  work  out  I 
can  go  back  and  do  it  over.  Many  times,  I 
do  just  to  get  a  new  angle  or  to  be  there 
at  a  different  time  of  the  day  or  night.” 
He  mentions  having  come  in  the  night 
before  from  a  12  midnight  to  3  a.m.  stint 
shooting  the  nightly  clean-up  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Tunnel.  He  had  grone  by  earlier  in  the 
day  but  that  “wasn’t  great  art,”  so  the 
early  morning  hours  were  his  story. 

Like  *a  new  man’ 

Al  says  he  can  feel  disappointed,  and 
suddenly  if  he  “hustles”  and  comes  across 
something  on  his  own  (“I’m  always  shoot¬ 
ing.”)  then  “I  feel  like  a  new  man.” 

Photographers  themselves  are  to  blame 
for  some  of  their  frustrations  and  prob- 


Time  spent  hanging  around  the  doughnut  shop  yielded  Paglione's  photo  coverage  for 
an  At  Ease  magazine  feature  on  the  great  American  treat. 


ing  for  ideas.  The  majority  of  his  awards 


have  been  for  photos  not  on  regular  as 


signment,  and  he  thinks  the  added  time 


and  interest  “and  trust”  from  the  news  ex 


ecutives  as  exemplified  in  S.I.  is  all  to  the 


For  one  thing,  he  adds  with  the  system. 


the  paper  can  have  a  photographer  “all 


the  time”  because  there  is  one  who’s  time 


is  flexible.  If  something  “comes  up  fast. 


somebody  big  comes  in  town  or  New  York, 


you  can  shake-up  assignments. 


course,  he  points  out,  there  are  ups  and 


downs.  “You  have  to  adjust  to  different 


hours — not  a  regular  work  day  or  regular 


days  off. 


Jim  D’Alba  thinks  maybe  the  longer 


assignment  to  S.I.  is  better  too.  “Four  or 


five  months  gives  a  change  of  seasons 


fashions,  gardens  .  .  .  more  scope 


Al  is  finishing  up  some  stories  that  he 


still  has  around,  and  then  the  new  man 


Clarence  Davis  thinks  he’d  like  to  try  the 
special  assignment. 


Bob  Brush,  who’s  been  with  The  Record 


16  years  and  was  named  chief  photogra 
pher  last  year,  emphasizes  the  time  ele 


ment  is  not  rigid.  It’s  volunteer  for  the 


man  such  a  flexible,  challenging  schedule 


would  suit.  But  it’s  definite  that  Bob 


Brush  feels  that  for  those  who  want  to 


try,  the  benefits  to  both  photographer  and 


The  Record — and  the  readers — are  excit 


ing  and  rewarding. 


lems,  he  declares.  They  hang  around  in-  James  D'Alba  interprets  Salvador  Dali's  lecture  during  a  press  conference  for  a  Lively 

stead  of  “getting  off  their  butt”  and  look-  Arts  page. 
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Financial  Briefs 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  1972  re¬ 
ported  revenues,  earnings  and  operating 
profits  at  all-time  high  levels.  And  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1972  was  KNI’s  most 
profitable  quarter  on  record. 

For  1972  the  records  were: 

Revenues,  up  14.4  percent  at  $310,428,- 
000,  compared  with  $271,354,000  in  1971; 

Net  income,  up  30.5  percent  at  $20,813,- 
000,  compared  with  $15,943,000  in  1971; 

Earnings  per  common  share,  up  30.7 
percent  at  $2.00,  compared  with  $1.53  in 
1971. 

The  fourth  quarter  highlights  were: 

Revenues  of  $85,485,000,  up  12.7  percent 
from  $75,857,000; 

Net  income  of  $6,990,000,  up  32.9  per¬ 
cent  from  $5,261,000; 

Earnings  per  common  share  of  68 
cents,  up  33.3  percent  from  51  cents. 

James  L.  Knight,  board  chairman,  said: 
“The  significant  operating  highlights  of 
the  fourth  quarter  were:  Over-all  adver¬ 
tising  linage  increased  9.6  percent.  Circu¬ 
lation  was  up  33,000  daily  and  35,000  Sun¬ 
day.  KNI’s  gain  (1.4%)  exceeds  the  annu¬ 
al  industry  average. 

“In  KNI’s  competitive  markets  of  De¬ 
troit  and  Philadelphia  our  newspapers 
gained  share  of  field  in  both  circulation 
and  advertising. 

“A  special  three-month  effort  by  KNI’s 
advertising  sales  staffs  added  2,499 
(13.6%)  more  contract  accounts  to  our 
advertising  base. 

“During  the  year  our  emphasis  was  on 
personnel,  training,  product  improvement, 
financial  controls,  marketing  and  new 
technology.  The  technological  revolution 
that  is  sweeping  the  newspaper  industry 
is  still  in  its  early  stages  and  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  maintaining  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  leaders.” 

«  «  * 

Times  Mirror  net  income  increased  20% 
in  1972  to  reach  an  all-time  high  as  re¬ 


venues  rose  to  a  record  $611.1  million.  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
board,  reported  February  13. 

Net  income  for  the  year  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1972,  amounted  to  $42  million  or 
$1.25  per  share,  compared  with  1971  in¬ 
come  of  $34.9  million  or  $1.04  per  share. 

Revenues  were  $611.1  million  in  1972, 
compared  with  1971  revenues  of  $523.8 
million,  an  increase  of  17%. 

Commenting  on  the  1972  results.  Dr. 
Murphy  stated  that  all  operating  groups 
participated  in  the  Company’s  record  per¬ 
formance,  with  forest  products  and  news¬ 
papers  contributing  the  major  gains. 

Net  income  for  the  final  12  weeks  of 
1972  reached  $13.6  million  or  40  cents  per 
share.  This  compares  with  $11.4  million  or 
34  cents  per  share  for  the  last  12  weeks 
of  1971. 

Revenues  for  the  fourth  quarter 
amounted  to  $164.7  million  in  1972,  com¬ 
pared  with  $143.5  million  in  the  same 
period  of  1971. 

*  *  * 

Post  Corporation,  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
reported  this  wreck  19'72  earnings  of  $1,- 
783,895  or  $1.90  per  share,  compared  with 
$1,427,390  or  $1.84  in  1971. 

Including  realized  capital  gains  of 
Post’s  insurance  subsidiary,  All-Star  In¬ 
surance  Corp.  of  Milwaukee,  1972  earn¬ 
ings  were  $1,923,295  or  $2.05  per  share, 
compared  with  $1,460,207  or  $1.88  per 
share  the  previous  year. 

Post  reported  increased  earnings  from 
both  its  media  and  insurance  businesses. 
The  newspaper,  broadcasting  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  operations  contributed  profits  of 
$1,248,399  compared  with  $973,504  the 
previous  year,  while  All-Star  Insurance 
Corn,  contributed  $563,946  compared  with 
$483,069  in  1971. 

Earnings  before  capital  gains  were  25 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  previous  year.  Per 
share  earnings  were  up  only  3  percent 
because  the  company  issued  175,000  new 
shares  in  late  1971  in  connection  with  a 
public  offering. 


Net  Income  of  The  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies,  Inc.  and  its  subsidiaries  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1972  totalled 
$6,268,000  or  $2.38  per  share,  up  26  per 
cent  from  earnings  in  1971  of  $4,976,000 
or  $1.94  per  share  before  the  special  cred¬ 
it  or  $550,000  or  22c  per  share.  Billings 
for  1972  were  $904,315,000,  an  increase  of 
$48,526,000  or  5.7  per  cent  over  1971. 


Southland  is  expanding 
paper  mill  in  Houston 

Construction  has  begun  on  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  expansion  at  Southland  Pa¬ 
per’s  Houston  mill.  The  mill  expansion 
includes  a  new  paper  machine  and  build¬ 
ing  capable  of  producing  200,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually. 

It  is  the  third  paper  machine  at  the 
Houston  mill,  and  when  completed  in 
1974,  will  give  the  company  an  annual 
production  capacity  of  795,000  tons  of 
pulp  and  paper  products  including  620,000 
tons  of  newsprint. 

Southland  has  mills  in  Houston  and 
Lufkin  and  is  the  second  largest  producer 
of  newsprint  in  the  United  States. 


Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


our  editorial  policy.  We  could  never  be¬ 
come  a  hippy  type  newspaper,  or  a  black 
panther  type  paper,  or  Black  Muslim 
type  paper,”  Wade  said. 

There  have  been  changes  in  the  paper: 
offset  printing,  new  used  equipment,  new 
homemade  light  table  for  layout  and  a 
greater  stress  on  national  news. 

“There  are  so  many  things  going  on 
around  the  world  and  around  the  country 
that  effect  black  people — I  think  pretty 
severely  in  some  cases — like  the  welfare 
plans  of  the  current  administration.  We 
give  preference  to  national  news.” 

Local  news  is  still  welcome  and  the 
Blazer  gets  news  stories  and  features 
from  its  readers,  from  part  time  staffers, 
and  old  friends  and  contacts  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“We  have  changed  the  daily  paper’s 
attitude  toward  news  coverage  of  the 
black  community.  There  was  a  time  when 
fire  bombs  could  be  thrown  from  house  to 
house,  big  things  could  happen  in  the 
black  community,  at  least  things  that 
black  people  felt  were  big,  and  nobody 
would  show  up. 

“Maybe  it’s  just  that  times  have 
changed  but  now  we  get  pretty  good  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  black  community.” 

At  31,  Wade  is  still  a  young  publisher 
with  plans  to  expand  the  Blazer  to  Lan¬ 
sing  and  convert  to  free  distribution. 

“I  don’t  think  you  should  have  to  pay 
for  the  paper,”  he  says,  “It’s  the  old 
journalism  thing  that  people  have  a  right 
to  know.” 

The  Blazer  has  pursued  the  people’s 
right  to  know  for  ten  years,  in  spite  of 
lean  budgets  and  tragedy,  without  miss¬ 
ing  an  issue.  Its  plans  are  to  continue  in 
the  tradition  of  its  founder. 
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Nikon: 

from  countdown 
to  splashdown 


Blastoff!  Ar\6  something  like  1500  Nikon  Cameras 
begin  firing.  No  photographers  are  allowed  closer  than 
three  miles,  so  many  of  the  cameras  are  triggered  by 
light-sensing  devices.  As  usual,  7  out  of  10  cameras 
covering  the  space  shot  are  Nikons. 


Splashdown!  Every  detail 
is  recorded  from  a  heli¬ 
copter  hovering  nearby. . 
with  two  motor-driven 
Nikons. 


Most  serious  photographers,  earthbound  and  otherwise,  choose  Nikon  for 
matchless  versatility  and  incomparable  quality  Good  reasons  for  you,  too.  At  your 
dealer,  or  write.  Nikon  Inc.,  Dept.  EP,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530.  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries.  Inc.  (In  Canada;  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q.). 


The  Harris  Fototronic  TxT; 


I  A  Perfect  72 


In  fact,  there’s  nothing  better  than  the  TxT  when  it  comes  to 
sizes  of  type  and  number  of  characters. 

The  versatile  Fototronic  TxT  sets  text  on  film  or  paper  at  the 
rate  of  over  150  clean,  crisp  lines  a  minute. 

For  display,  its  five  discs  have 0200  characters  available, 
ranging  in  sizes  from  5  through  72  point.  And  it  gives  you  intra¬ 
line  size  and  type  face  mixing,  kerning  and  reverse  leading. 
You  have  a  wide  choice  of  type  faces  available  from  the 
extensive  Fototronic  type  library. 

The  TxT  accepts  6-or  8-level  paper  tape  or  9-channel  magnet¬ 
ic  tape.  And  you  can  get  a  customized  Harris  TxT  Perforator  for 
rapid,  accurate  generation  of  unjustified  6-level  tape. 

The  Fototronic  TxT.  You’ll  find  it  tops  in  quality  and  reliability 
for  text,  display,  and  classified— a  profitable  investment. 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S. 
Highway  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Promotion 


By  George  Wilt 


Newspapers  also  staged  their  shrimp  and 
jazz  bashes  in  Atlanta,  Chicago  and  De¬ 
troit. 


*  *  * 


SMALLER  NEWSPAPERS  NEEDS  OUTLINED  IN  STUDY 


Newspapers  in  the  10,000  to  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  area  aren’t  much  different  from 
those  with  much  larger  circulations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted  by  IN  PA 
under  the  direction  of  John  Mauro,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times.  The  study  also 
showed  that  smaller  dailies  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  promotion,  research  and 
public  relations. 

Newspapers  in  the  survey  bracket  (455 
newspapers  surveyed,  with  173  responding 
for  a  return  of  35  percent)  seem  to  be 
ambitious,  according  to  findings  of  the 
study.  They  w’ant  to  expand  their  market 
area,  and  most  have  done  some  kind  of 
promotion  or  other,  but  with  a  tendency  to 
rely  on  the  head  of  the  department  for 
information  or  leadership  in  his  field. 

A  great  many  of  the  responding  news¬ 
papers  provide  standard  marketing  data 
on  population,  sales  and  other  data.  But  a 
substantial  number  (40  percent)  provide 
data  more  difficult  to  obtain,  such  as  shop¬ 
ping  habits,  and  advertising  effectiveness. 

The  object  of  the  INPA  survey  was  to 
measure  the  promotion  and  research  needs 
of  newspapers  in  the  circulation  area  sur¬ 
veyed. 

A  majority  of  the  newspapers  surveyed 
feel  they  need  more  information  and  help 
in  most  fields  of  promotion  and  research: 
Advertising  sales  presentations,  70  per¬ 
cent;  circulation  promotion  62  percent; 
in-paper  advertising,  58  percent;  reader- 
ship  surveys,  55  percent;  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  54  percent;  and  market  data  54  per¬ 
cent. 


(Competitors  named 

Newspapers  in  the  survey  group  are 
divided  on  who  is  their  biggest  competitor 
for  advertising  dollars.  They  named  ra¬ 
dio,  other  newspapers,  television  and 
shoppers  in  that  order. 

INPA  researchers  who  conducted  the 
survey,  under  Mauro’s  direction,  included 
Robert  Bulla,  Phoenix  Republic  & 
Gazette;  Gerold  Zarwell,  San  Jose  Mercu¬ 
ry  &  News;  Philip  Stout,  Oklahoma  City 
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Oklahoman  and  Times;  Glenn  Roberts, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  Thomas 
Jung,  Dallas  Morning  News;  Warren 
Engstrom,  Media  General,  Inc.;  Joe  Card- 
well,  Birmingham  News  and  Post-Herald ; 
and  Keith  Bull,  Toronto  Star. 

Data  on  the  survey  is  available  from 
INPA’s  headquarters,  P.O.  Box  17422, 
Dulles  International  Airport,  Washington, 
D.C.  20041. 

*  *  * 

FOCUS  ON  LIFE — To  promote  its  col¬ 
or  photographic  coverage,  the  Houston 
Chronicle  has  made  a  mailing  of  a  port¬ 
folio,  “Focus  on  Life.”  Enclosed  are  full 
color  reproductions  of  the  favorite  color 
photos  of  eight  staff  photographers.  The 
text  concludes:  “Each  man  submitted  a 
picture  that  either  dealth  with  the  threat 
to  life  today  or  the  job  of  preserving  life 
for  the  future.” 

*  *  * 

RETIREMENT— When  Willard  Hors- 
man,  the  general  manager  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph  retired 
recently,  promotion  manager  Dale 
Laskowski  put  together  a  full-page  in¬ 
paper  ad  wishing  him  good  luck  and  hap¬ 
py  retirement,  signed  by  more  than  200  of 
the  Pantograph’s  employees  in  their  own 
signatures.  A.  touching  tribute,  indeed. 

*  *  * 

DAVIS  CUP — The  Davis  Cup,  symbol  of 
international  amateur  tennis  competition, 
was  recently  exhibited  at  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times.  The  72-year  old,  396- pound 
trophy  and  inscription-laden  tray  was 
shown  at  the  newspaper,  and  subsequently 
at  San  Mateo  Shopping  Centers,  through 
the  arrangements  of  Erik  van  Dillen, 
member  of  the  winning  Davis  Cup  doubles 
team,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.S. 
Lawn  Tennis  A.ssociation. 

Van  Dillen  is  the  son  of  Babes  (van 
Dillen)  Clinton,  wife  of  Times  editor  and 
publisher  J.  Hart  Clinton.  Following  the 
San  Mateo  showings,  the  cup  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  home  cities  of  other  Davis 
Cup  team  members. 

*  * 

BIG  WINNER — Russ  Goyette  of  P.  Lo- 
rillard  was  the  big  winner  among  the 
more  than  600  who  attended  the  27th 
annual  Shrimp  Party  in  New  York  hosted 
by  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
States-Item.  Russ  won  a  stereo  tape  deck. 
Twenty  other  prizes  of  cameras  and  radi¬ 
os  were  also  presented.  The  New  Orleans 
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SYNDICATED  SUPPS— “You  miss 
many  important  markets  when  you  buy 
syndicated  supplements,”  says  a  booklet 
produced  and  distributed  by  Branham- 
Moloney,  Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 
Included  is  a  list  of  metro  areas  and  their 
net  coverage,  and  showing  where  group 
supplements  fail  to  adequately  cover  or 
deliver  a  disproportionate  coverage  of 
households.  Another  table  shows  addition¬ 
al  recommended  publications  to  achieve 
50  percent  or  better  coverage.  Write  Joe 
Lafferty  at  Branham-Moloney’s  New 
York  office,  777  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  for  a  copy. 

CLASSIFIED — The  Baltimore  SUNpa- 
pers  have  turned  out  a  handy,  pocket- 
sized  booklet,  “How  to  get  even  better 
results  from  your  classified  ads,”  co^m* 
plete  with  copy  ideas  for  most  classifica¬ 
tions,  along  with  some  do’s  and  don’ts  and 
checklists.  If  you’d  like  a  copy,  droji  a 
line  to  Davis  Lee  Kennedy,  marketing  and 
advertising  promotion  manager,  the  Sun, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

4  4  4 

GLASSES — The  Detroit  News  and  its 
readers  will  be  celebrating  the  News’ 
100th  birthday  in  1973  with  sets  of  hand¬ 
some  centennial  glassware. 

The  12-ounce  glasses  show  different 
News  Historical  front  pages,  and  a  bright 
red  centennial  insignia.  A  four-glass  set, 
selling  for  $3,  shows  front  pages  head¬ 
lined:  First  Issue  of  the  News,  Prohibi¬ 
tion  out  (1933);  Atomic  Bomb  (1945); 
and  Tigers  Win  (1968.  If  you  order  an 
eight-glass  set  at  $4.50  you  also  get:  San 
Francisco  Earthquake  (1906);  Lindbergh 
in  Paris  (1929);  Stocks  at  new  low 
(1929)  and  Footprints  on  the  Moon 
(1969).  Individual  sets  can  be  ordered 
from  the  News,  c.o.  Centennial  Glasses, 
P.O.  Box  2318,  Detroit,  Miclv,  enclosing  a 
check  in  the  proper  amount. 

4  4  4 

CALENDAR — The  New  York  News 
came  out  with  its  front  page  calendar 
again  for  1973.  For  each  day  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  the  front  jiage — picture.s,  head¬ 
lines,  weather  report  and  all — is  shown 
for  the  same  day  last  year.  A  table  of  the 
big  stores  since  1924  is  also  included.  If 
you  want  a  copy  write  Paul  Martin  at  the 
News.  If  the  supply  holds  out,  he’ll  send 
you  a  copy. 

• 

Join  USSPI 

The  News  Recorder  Publications,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass,  have  joined  U.  S.  Suburban 
Press  Inc.’s  national  advertising  network 
of  suburban  newspapers.  The  grou;)  pub¬ 
lishes  nine  separate  editions  covering  23 
townships  encircling  Worcester. 


Two  join  PAMM 

Bottinelli  &  Gallagher  Inc.  announces 
the  expansion  of  the  PAMM  Group  of 
newspapers  in  metro/suburban  Pittsburgh 
to  include  the  Washington  Observer  Re¬ 
porter  and  Beaver  Falls  Netvs  Tribune. 
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Paper  drops 
Sunday  comics 
to  cut  costs 

The  Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal 
dropped  colored  Sunday  comics  Feb- 
uary  4  after  carrying  them  for  25  years. 

The  Journal  had  been  carrying  a  six- 
page  Sunday  comic  section  with  15  comic 
strips  plus  a  panel  on  patterns.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  is  an  offset  newspaper  with  10,300 
circulation  in  a  competitive  area  of 
Southeast  Kansas  and  Northeast  Oklaho¬ 
ma.  The  Journal’s  three  principal  com¬ 
petitors,  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examin¬ 
er,  the  Independence  (Kan.)  Reporter  and 
the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun  all  feature  Sun¬ 
day  comic  sections. 

The  newspaper  had  been  receiving  its 
comics  from  Southwest  Texas  Dailies. 

The  Journal  carried  announcements 
three  times  prior  to  the  fact  that  the 
comics  would  be  cancelled  and  that  the 
decision  was  irrevocable. 

The  announcement  by  publisher  R.  M. 
Seaton  said  the  reason  was  decreased 
readership  of  Sunday  comics  plus  rising 
expenses,  particularly  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print. 

Seaton  told  Journal  readers  that  the 
newspaper  had  rejected  the  idea  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  price  increase  while  they  also 
were  fighting  rising  prices  due  to  infla¬ 
tion. 

.\n  underlying  motive,  not  stated  in  the 
announcement  to  readers,  was  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  desire  to  produce  a  better  newspaper 
with  more  local  and  regional  news.  This, 
of  course,  requires  manpower,  which  costs 
more  money.  The  paper  now  has  an  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  nine  people. 

“Our  thinking  was  that  the  cost  of 
Sunday  comics  could  no  longer  be  justified 
in  terms  of  our  goals  for  improving  the 
news  content  of  the  newspaper.  So  they 
were  dropped,’’  said  Dan  Hamrick,  editor 
of  the  Journal. 

“And  despite  the  worst  fears  expressed 
before  the  decision  was  made,  our  readers 
accepted  the  decision  with  a  mimimum  of 
complaints. 

“To  this  point,  eight  days  after  the 
comics  were  dropped,  there  has  been  only 
one  cancellation.  There  were  11  com¬ 
plaints.  And  two  readers  praised  the 
newspaper’s  action. 

“Most  of  those  who  did  complain  asked 
why  we  did  not  drop  a  Sunday  television 
magazine  instead.  This  magazine  was  be¬ 
gun  last  September  and  is  printed  by  the 
Journal.  We  will  write  these  readers,  in 
instances  where  we  have  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  that  the  Sunday  magazine  costs 
only  a  fraction  of  the  Sunday  comics  and 
that  it  produces  revenue.’’ 

The  Journal  is  continuing  its  daily  com¬ 
ics,  which  are  comprised  of  10  strips  and 
two  humor  panels,  Hamrick  said. 

• 

Offer  Kennedy  series 

A  5-part  newspaper  series  of  excerpts 
from  a  new  book  “The  Kennedy  Neurosis’’ 
is  being  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate.  The 
book  is  by  Nancy  Gager  Clinch. 


Editor  and  GM 
named  at  King 

Neal  B.  Freeman  has  been  appointed 
editor  and  Joseph  F.  D’Angelo,  general 
manager  of  the  King  Features  Syndicate 
Division  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  it 
was  announced  by  Richard  E.  Berlin  and 
Frank  Massi,  president  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Hearst  Corporation, 
respectively. 

It  is  expected  that  both  appointees  will 
shortly  be  elected  vicepresidents  of  King 
Features. 

Freeman  joined  King  in  1908  and  was 
appointed  executive  editor  the  following 
year.  Prior  to  his  association  with  King, 
Freeman  was  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Washington  Star  Syndicate  and 
held  various  executive  and  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  with  other  publishers. 

D’Angelo  joined  King  in  1965  as  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  and  controller.  In  1968, 
he  was  appointed  business  manager  and, 
under  the  syndicate’s  general  manager¬ 
ship,  was  responsible  for  its  business 
operations. 

Before  joining  Hearst,  he  was  treasurer 
and  controller  of  international  operations 
in  Panama  and  Puerto  Rico  for  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company. 

• 

Zack  Mosely  retires 
and  so  does  strip 

“Smilin’  Jack”  will  be  discontinued  as 
a  comic  strip  on  April  1  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  its  creator  Zack  Mosley,  who  is  66. 

The  strip  at  its  peak  had  over  200 
newspapers,  but  is  now  down  to  15  in  the 
United  States  and  equal  number  in  Latin 
.\merica,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

Mosley,  as  a  young  art  student  in  Chi¬ 
cago  fresh  out  of  high  school  in  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  spent  spare  time  hanging  around  the 
Chicago  airport  looking  for  material  for  a 
comic  strip  with  an  aviation  theme.  He 
went  to  New  York  in  1933  with  sample 
drawings,  and  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patter¬ 
son  of  the  New  York  News  engaged  him 
to  draw  a  Sunday  page. 

The  week  before  (February  10)  the 
syndicate  announced  that  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates,”  also  an  aviation  adventure  strip, 
would  be  discontinued  on  February  25. 
The  New  York  News  ended  the  strip  in 
mid-adventure  on  February  3.  The  news¬ 
paper  reportedly  received  only  a  few  com¬ 
plaints. 

Cartoonist  George  Wunder  attributed 
the  drop  in  popularity  of  Terry  and  his 
well  known  characters  to  television.  “Peo¬ 
ple  just  don’t  seem  to  follow  continuity 
strips  any  more  the  way  they  used  to. 
They  get  an  average  of  three  to  four  com¬ 
plete  stories  a  night  off  the  boob  tube. 
There’s  no  reason  why  they  should  hang 
around  anywhere  from  8  to  12  weeks  to 
find  out  just  how  one  story  came  out.” 

He  also  attributes  the  popularity  de¬ 
cline  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Terry  was  a 
W.W.  II  fighter  pilot  with  the  image  of 
the  square-jawed  young  men  on  a  new 
frontier  while  the  Vietnam  fighter  pilot’s 
image  had  changed  to  that  of  droppers  of 
napalm  on  women  and  children. 
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It’s  a  matter  of 

OPINION! 

AMERICA  WANTS  TO 
HEAR  THESE  POWERFUL 
CONSERVATIVE  VOICES 


Ernest  Cuneo 


I  Lawyer,  historian,  former 
I  liaison  between  FBI,  OSS  and 
I  British  Intelligence.  An  acute 
I  interpreter  of  world  events. 

( 5  times  weekly ) 


I  Henry  J.  Taylor 
Famed  economist,  reporter, 
I  author,  former  ambassador 
who  has  had  the  ear  of  presi¬ 
dents  and  premiers. 

j  ( 3  times  weekly ) 


William  S.  White 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  cover¬ 
ing  Washington  and  the  world 
I  for  the  AP,  The  New  York 
i  Times,  and  now  for  200  lead- 
I  ing  newspapers. 

j  ( 3  times  weekly ) 
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Introdudng... 


The  new  Star  Copy  Processing 
System  (CPS),  designed  and 
developed  by  Xylogic  Systems 
Inc.,  combines  the  most  advanced 
electronics  with  software  to  pro¬ 
vide  automatic  processing  and 
composition  of  all  newspaper 
copy.  Headline  and  text  material 
may  be  fed  into  the  system  directly 
from  on-line  keyboards,  from 
press  wires,  or  from  punched  tape. 


The  Star  CPS  gives  the  user  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  entire  editorial 
and  production  copy  processing 
cycle.  It  lets  him  generate  original 
copy,  edit,  format,  and  view  the 
end  product  before  setting  type. 

No  other  copy  processing  and 
composition  system  has  this  total 
capability. 


At  the  heart  of  the  new  modular- 
designed  Star  CPS  is  the  CompStar 
191  phototypesetter  with  its  stand- 


Here’s  how  the  Star  CPS  operates: 


ard  8K  memory  expandable  to 
12K. 


CENTRAL 
CONTROL  UNIT 
Dual  16-bit  com¬ 
puters  which 
coordinate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all 
devices  in  the  sys 
tern;  fixed  head 
disc  memory  for 
text  and  program 
storage.  , 


INPUTS 

Simultaneous  direct 
input  of  class  ads, 
display  ad  text, 
and  news  matter  — 
directly  off  press 
wires,  office  type¬ 
writers,  video  display 
terminals,  OCRs,  and 
high-speed  paper 
tape  readers. 


What  the  Star  CPS  means 
to  newspapers 


Automatic  processing  of  news 
matter,  display  ad  text,  and 
classified  ads  —  to  promote 
increased  editorial  control,  im¬ 
prove  page  makeup  efficiency 
and  overall  quality,  and  to 
significantly  reduce  composing 
room  costs. 

Classified  Ad  Sort/ Merge  for 
column  makeup  of  the  classified 
section.  Ads  are  sorted  (skips, 
deletes,  insertions  are  auto¬ 
matic)  and  set  in  type. 

Complete  elimination  of  paper 
tape  for  input  or  output,  or  its 
selective  use,  as  desired. 
Advanced  copyfitting  feature 
which  test  justifies  any  copy 
upon  request  and  reports  the 
•  length  of  material  in  lines  and 
its  depth  in  picas  and  points. 
Modular  configuration  which 
permits  future  expansion  and 
eliminates  system  obsolescence. 


Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc, 

'  P.O.Box  1568  mm 

/X  \  South  Hackensack,  N.  J.  07606 
\  \  Phone.  201-489-0200 

/  Telex  134446  Cable  STARPARTS 


EDITING 

Simultaneous  editing 
capabilities  from  a 
bank  of  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals;  in¬ 
stantaneous  access 
to  both  original  and 
edited  copy;  justified 
copy  can  be  viewed 
complete  with  in¬ 
dents,  notches,  bold¬ 
face  indicators, 
hyphenation  points; 
paging  and  ad- 


Featurlng  the 
CompStar  191 

The  CompStar  191  phototype¬ 
setter  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Star  Copy  Processing  System 
(CPS)  ...  but  it  also  can  be  used 
as  a  stand-alone,  programmable, 
computer-controlled  phototype¬ 
setting  system  for  both  newspaper 
and  commercial  operations.  The 
built-in  versatility  of  the  191  means 
the  system  can  produce  both  text 
and  display  matter  in  type  sizes 
from  5V2  to  48  point  with  a  type¬ 
face  capacity  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
1 10-character  fonts  with  full  mix¬ 
ing  capabilities  at  speeds  up  to 
150  Ipm. 

The  sophisticated  system  soft¬ 
ware  and  standard  8K  memory 
provide  the  typesetter  with  up  to 


27  separate  typesetting  functions 
inciuded  in  the  cost  of  the  machine, 
either  automatically  under  tape 
command  or  manually  through 
panel  switch  selection.  This  basic 
8K  logic  is  expandable  to  12K  on 
new  machines  and  via  field  instal¬ 
lation  on  existing  machines. 

This  allows  greatly  expanded 
hyphenation  and  format  storage 
capabilities,  up  to  20  tabular 
columns,  with  quadding  within  each 
tab  column  —  all  accessed  via  tape 
command.  In  addition,  there  are 
short  and  expanded  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  hyphenation  programs. 

For  complete  system  specifica¬ 
tions  on  the  CompStar  1 91 ,  call  or 
write  Star  Graphic  Systems  and 
request  your  copy  of  the  latest 
CompStar  brochure. 


OUTPUT 
Output  to  a  bank 
of  CompStar  191 
photocomposers, 
either  directly  con¬ 
nected  or  via  paper 
tape. 


END  PRODUCT 
Finished  print-out 
from  CompStar  191 
is  by  column,  ready 
for  page  paste-up. 
Virtually  eliminates 
complicated  strip¬ 
ping  procedures. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQVES 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.l 
029U2. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL 


COMIC  STRIPS 


PROVEN  ADVERTISint  and 
CIRCULATION  BUILDER 
Tcwdstool  Town,  a  new,  excitins,  fresh 
I  and  profitable  cartoon  educational  fun 
series  featuring  projects,  games,  puz¬ 
zles  and  contests.  Samples:  Stan/Ray 
Creative  Productions  Inc.,  45  S.  Main 
I  Street.  Manville,  New  Jersey  08835. 


GENERAL 


!l0  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS  behind  this 
j  fresh,  provocative,  entertaining,  well- 
'  read  weekly  column  covering  a  wide 
range  of  reader-interest  subjects.  In¬ 
formation.  rates,  samples — Box  141, 

I  Sun  Valley.  Idaho  83353. 


HOME  AND  GARDEN 

AMEIRICA’S  ONLY  photo  powere<l 
garden  weekly,  600  words.  Walter 
Masson,  Box  66,  Needham.  Mass. 
02192. 


HUMOR 

“GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
I  as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
;  Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
133101. 


I  LAW 

I  BRIGHT,  INFORMA'nVB  250-word 
legal  column  on  topics  of  interest  to 
the  well-read  consumer:  car  warran¬ 
ties,  tenants’  troubles,  zoning,  taxes, 
civil  rights,  etc.  Recent  cou^  cases 
of  national  application  are  retold  in 
breezy,  readable  style.  New  column 
already  in  11  papers.  Samples:  Pro- 
j  lessor  John  Ritter,  University  of  Mi 
ami  School  of  Law,  Coral  Gables,  Fla 


"ASK  A  TEACHER” — superior  ques- 
tion-and-answer  column,  solving  school! 
problems  of  students,  parents  and 
teachers.  Timely,  informative,  excit¬ 
ing  I  Reader  questions  answered!  Sam¬ 
ples.  Osborne  House  Feature  Syndi- 
;ate,  P.O.  Box  E966,  Menlo  Park, 
•California  94025. 


BIRTHDAY  QUIZ 


BIRTHDAY  QUIZ— Happy  little  fea¬ 
ture  with  one  million  readers  1  See 
jaily  samples.  Newsmakers  Syndicate, 
2646  Hillpark,  San  Jose,  Calif.  25124.1 


33124. 


TV  LOG 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typ^et  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  ’TV  Logs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Inewspaper^roke^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IsEWSPAPEfTSm^RS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspai)er  Broker 
Corporate  sales  license.  (714)  982-0424 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91786 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspai>ers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGO’nA’nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sel  ling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2214  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


ROBEHIT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  atvraisals.  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIA’TES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

I  Name _ | 

1  Address  I 

m - 1 

I  City _ State _ Zip _  I 

I  i 

S  ^ 

1  Authorized  by _  1 

a  Classification _  S 

1  Copy _ i 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


STARTING  NEW  WOMEN’S  MONTH¬ 
LY,  highest  quality,  gear^  to  top 
competition  in  general-interest  field. 
Revolutionary  physical  format,  eye¬ 
catching  new  reader  services  and  fea¬ 
tures.  National  newsstand  distribution 
guaranteed.  Planning  massive  promo¬ 
tion  and  subscription  campaigns.  Seek 
several  $10-to-25,000  investors  for 
short-term  return  of  15%.  Other  ar¬ 
rangements  possible.  Chicago  based. 
Box  303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED 

CAN  PRODUCE  1  or  2  specialty  pub¬ 
lications  on  our  web  fed  offset  at  cost 
plus  reasonable  share  in  equity  or  simi¬ 
lar  arrangement.  (803)  546-8683. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTA’TE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Kr^biel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  wedcly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purdiase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (818)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: _ Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Thlnl  Avc.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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IllHi 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
fPairabI*  with  order J 

4-wttkt  $1.10  p«r  line,  per  itiuc 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wHks  ....  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  wonts  per  line 
or  38  characten  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  (or  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(RomiHanco  should  accompany  clot* 
sidod  copy  wbon  lubmltfod  unless 
crodit  has  boon  ostoblished.) 

4-weeks 
3-wHks 
2-weeks 
1-week 


$1.60  iier  line,  per  issue 
$1.70  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.80  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi 
Tied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  coiumn  inch  minimum  space. 

WeCKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  ami 
avoid  haRKlinic  in  your  newapnper  aale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  .12401. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

OFFSET  WEEKLY- Gross  $75M.  Cir¬ 
culation  3M.  Lower  Zone  3.  Needs  lo¬ 
cal  owner/manager.  Terms.  Write  Box 
186,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  CONNBCrTKnrr  estab- 
lisherl  weekly  for  immediate  sale.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Ideal  for  a 
husband-wife  team  or  recent  J-icrad 
lookinsr  for  ownership  opportunity. 
Replies  to  R.  E.  Joyce,  P.O.  Box  423, 
West  Haven,  Conn,  (203)  933-1000. 

NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly,  stress 
$73,000,  attractive  offer.  Owner  retir- 
inst.  Good  potential.  Box  237,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFICIAL  weekly,  offset  newspaper 
near  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (includes  job 
shop).  Excellent  potential.  Gross  $36,- 
000.  Will  sacrifice  for  $32,000  with 
$13,000  down  (includes  buildinK).  Box 
260,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WF'^TERN  SLOPE  COLORADO  offset 
weekly.  Uses  central  plant.  $.5,000. 
terms,  $2,000  down.  Box  1729,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

2  Newspapers  and  2  Magazines 
E’stablished,  stoinst  business! 

Profitable  for  ijerson  with  know-how. 
Would  consider  stood  Astency  handling. 
Kehoe  Publications 
6174  West  33rd  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64111 

ZONE  4:  Weekly  duo,  $700M  plus 
gross,  county  legal  since  1800’s,  latest 
offset,  hi-income,  hi-srrowth  locale, 
i  could  go  daily,  financial  references. 

I  Box  1577,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

NOW  AVAILABLE:  Expanding  offset 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
plant  in  central  Illinois.  Very  modern. 
Web  and  sheet-fed.  Own  3  weeklies, 
print  daily  and  other  papers  on  con¬ 
tract.  Excellent  earning  record.  Gross 
over  $750,000.  Only  serious  inquiries 
please.  Bo.x  361.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newsp.npers 
HILL  KING  ASSOCIATE.S 
2025  Foothills  Ril.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
1303)  279-6345 

GROWING.  PROFITABLE  WEEKLY 
serving  prosperous,  ui>per  middle  class, 
predominantly  Jewish  suburb  of  major 
eastern  metropolitan  market.  Qualified, 
financially  sound  buyer  can  handle 
with  $25,000  down.  W.  B.  Grimes  St 
Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  20004. 

AREA  3 — Sparkling  weekly,  estab¬ 
lished  1888,  average  10  pages  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  and 
letterpress  web.  Real  estate  available. 
Gross  $57,000,  $2,200  paid.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FLORIDA  daily  or  weekly.  Will  pay 
cash.  Versatile  with  terms  of  purchase. 
Box  325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-EDITOR,  17  years  experience,  is 
tired  of  PR  and  has  cash  to  invest  for 
working  partnership  in  financially 
sound  weekly  or  small  daily.  38,  single 
and  free  to  travel.  P.O.  Box  51522, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SMALL  DAILY  $250M  gross  up  or 
large  weekly  $100M  gross.  Zones  2,3,4,- 
5,  or  6.  Box  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  largre  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (206)  646-3366 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICES 


The  Potomac  News 
Dumfries,  Virginia 
has  been  purchased  by 
Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Multi  Newspaper  Publishers 
The  Bedford  County  Press 
Everett,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  purchased  by 
Richard  T,  Benner 
His  Frst  Newspaper 
Me<lia  Broker  in  each  Transaction 
was 

W.  B.  GRIMES  St  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorinl/graphics  projects.  An 
invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
eilitors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
250  W.  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y, 
.0019. 


KE.4L  ESTATE 


IDEAL  .5-ACRE  RANCH.  I,ake  Ckm- 
chas.  New  Mexico.  $3,475.  No  Down. 
No  Interest.  $29/nio.  Vacation  Para¬ 
dise.  Money  Maker.  Free  Brochure. 
Ranchos:  Box  2003MS,  Alameda,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94501. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^COMPOSING^OOM 


TTS  GEAR :  Universal  perf.  Multi- 
Face  perf,  computer  input  perf,  maga¬ 
zines.  Also  teletype  equipment.  TELE¬ 
COM.  Box  4117,  Alexandria,  Va.  22303. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  pair  Justo- 
Writers,  excellent  condition.  Good  5- 
column  Hammond  EasyKastor,  too. 
Make  offer.  Will  sell  cheap  for  quick 
removal.  Harrovisburg  Herald,  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky.  40330. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Pruning  Model  1400  full  page  electro¬ 
static  copier.  Has  been  under  full 
maintenance  contract.  Best  offer.  Call 
Tom  Boyer,  South  Bend  ’Tribune,  (219) 
233-6161. 


LINOFILM  PROCESSOR  with  Ana¬ 
lyzer,  3  Linofilm  Keyboards.  Linosec 
Computer,  26  Grids.  78  width  cards. 
!  Sell  all  or  parts.  CLAREMONT 
I  PRESS.  315  S.  Leandro  Way.  San 
E'rancisco,  Calif.  94127. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

FOR  SALE— PHOTON  660.  Two  disc 
with  duplicates,  twelve  sizes — 6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48,  60,  72,  Can 
be  seen  in  operation  now, 
INTERTYPES— Three  G-4-4’i,  one  F-4- 
4,  one  F-4.  AH  in  good  condition.  E)L- 
ROD— Model  F,  gas  pot. 

REMELT  FURNACE  —  Gas.  2400 
pound,  Dumperin  Power  Lift. 
WANTEID  TO  BUY— Small  paper  cut¬ 
ter. 

Contact:  John  Brooks 
Newark  Advocate 
26  West  Main  St. 

Newark,  Ohio  43066 
Ph:  (614)  346-4053 


CAN’T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina.  Ohio  44256. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Frlden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  ETfN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


MACHINERY  ft  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  (10)  IBM  2316  Disk 
Packs  for  use  on  1130  computer.  These 
are  new  disk  packs;  some  have  never 
been  removed  from  original  cartons. 
New  cost  $90.00  each.  Also  one  (1) 
Teletype  BRPE18  High  Speed  Punch 
and  one  (1)  Teletype  CX602  High 
Speed  Reader,  each  with  a  60-foot 
cable  to  connect  to  the  1130  computer. 
This  reader  and  punch  have  never 
been  used  either.  Reader  cost,  $492.75: 
Punch  cost.  $885.30.  Will  discount 
price  as  a  package,  or  sell  individually. 
Contact  Mr.  Tom  Moore,  Asst.  Prod. 
Mgr.,  The  Tribune  Company,  P.  O. 
Box  191,  Tampa,  Florida,  33601.  Tele¬ 
phone  (813)  224-7968. 


GOING  COLD  TYPE? 

Four  Linofilm  Super  Quicks  with  Op¬ 
tion  cabinets  and  over  100  grids  and 
width  plugs.  2  Linofilm  Quick  Key- 
Imards.  4  Magazine  mixing  models 
with  counting  plugs.  2  Justape  com- 
tmters,  processor,  waxer.  $60,000.00. 
Contact  J.  Brooks,  News-Journal  Corp. 
901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fa. 
3‘2017. 

LINOFILM  KE-18  high  speed  photo 
unit  with  2  Lino-mix  keyboards.  Ben, 
1029  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Calif.  90015.  (213)  748-4616. 


PHOTON— 213,  also  200-B.  Compu- 
graphic  Justape,  wire  service  reader, 
BRPE  launch,  Fairchild  Perforators, 
27  film  strips.  Digitronic  readers.  Sell 
all  or  parts.  CLAREMONT  PRESS. 
315  S.  Leandro  Way,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94127. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertyi>es — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESEafTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAROMAT  PHOTO  TYPESETTER— 
Type  from  %-inch  to  6  inches  from 
one  film  strip.  Elxcellent  for  commer¬ 
cial.  includes  7  film  strips,  2  lenses, 
some  paper,  chemicals.  Used  1  month. 
$1,700.  Box  310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  CONVERSION  to  Photo 
Composition  and  Letterflex  leaves  sur¬ 
plus  Composing  Room,  Engraving  and 
Stereotype  (23 A''  cut  off)  equipment 
available  about  March  1,  19'73.  Cur¬ 
rently  operating.  Prices  negotiable. 
Contact:  L,  A.  Larson,  Purchasing 
Officer,  The  Washington  Star-News, 
2nd  and  Virginia  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20003.  (202)  484-4760. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  sorite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


CAP(X)  REWINDEHl — For  newspapers, 
like  new,  used  very  little.  Make  offer. 
Capital  Newspapers,  (518)  453-5720  ask 
for  A1  Giguere  or  Warren  Welch. 


GOSS  MARK  I  HEADLINER  PRESS. 
Consists  of  12  units,  two  double  2:1 
folders,  balloon  formers,  five  half 
decks  super-imposed:  23A*  cutoff;  90® 
stagger;  compression  lockup;  60"  web 
width;  Colortrol  inking  system  and  AC 
unit  type  drive.  This  press  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  color  flexibility.  Available  now 
at  bargain  price.  Will  split  or  sell 
individual  units.  INLAND  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  MACHINEIltY  CORP.,  1720  Cher¬ 
ry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108. 
Tel.  (816)  221-9060.  Telex:  4-2362. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 

^RE^Er&HucmNE^ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

pressIengineer^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^WMINISTRAnVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^iommsTRAn^ 


BALLOON  FORMEJRS  and  color  hump 
removed  from  1936  Scott  Roller  Bear- 
inff  Press — double  width.  Interested 
parties  contact  us.  Universal  Printing 
Equipment.  Inc..  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
07071.  (201)  438-3744. 


GOSS  HEAPLINE3R — 4  units,  color 
unit.  Uniflow  Folder.  Mfg.  1956.  Auto¬ 
matic  reels,  tension  lockup,  balloon 
former.  22-% -inch  cutoff.  Excellent 
condition.  Stereo  available.  CLARE¬ 
MONT  PRESS,  315  S.  Leandro  Way. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94127. 


GO«S  6-UNIT  Mark  I  Headliner.  10 
years  old,  one  color  half  deck,  one  two 
color  inverted  deck,  A  C  electronic  unit 
drive,  automatic  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  balloons,  23^'  cut-off.  George 
Oxford,  Box  8483,  Boise.  Idaho  83707. 


WEB  PRESS  TRADE-INS 
IV  Pacer  36,  commercial  folder, 
new  1969,  good  condition  $69,000. 
II  News  King,  new  1966,  top 
shape  $29,000. 

II  Thatcher  Helical  gear,  1971  30,000. 

All  machines  carry  six  months  war¬ 
ranty.  Price  includes  installation  and 
instruction.  Send  for  your  free  Econ- 
O-Web  brochure:  Color  Decks,  Per- 
fector  Presses.  4-Color  CIC  units.  All 
designed  and  manufactured  by: 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
200  S.W.  Michigan  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  98106 
Call  Tim  York  (206)  762-6770 


48-PAGE  HANTSCHO  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS.  This  4-plate-wide  press  con¬ 
sists  of  3  units  with  Wood  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  pasters;  22%"  cutoff;  Scott 
folder — single  delivery  3:2  frames  for 
double:  3  Wood  pasters;  Cooksey  web 
detectors :  PIV  controlled  ink  drive  and 
infeeds ;  two  130  hp  CH  drive  motors 
(ample  to  drive  5  units).  New  units 
can  be  added.  Now  located  Middletown, 
New  York.  Opportunity  to  save  close 
to  >4  million  dollars.  Available  now. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060.  Telex 

4-2362. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  3,  4,  6  and  9 
unit  presses. 

GOSS  METRO,  2  standard  black 
and  three  4-color  units.  Web  width 
66". 

GOSS  LTIBANITE  units. 
COTTRELL  V-700  with  dryer,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-22,  1964. 
COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15,  excellent 
condition. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 
1969,  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
duty  jaw  folder.  Like-new. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

4  UNIT  MERGENTHALER  PACER 
6  years  old.  Priced  reasonably. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


4  UNITS  FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING 
and  a  6  unit  press  with  (K)SS  roll 
stands  and  former.  Phone  (213)  748- 
4616.  Ben.  1029  W.  Washington  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 


BRAND  NEW  4-unit  Goss  Community. 
Available  March  1973.  Community 
Newspapers.  Box  1777,  Spartenburg, 
S.C.  (803)  583-5791. 


WAyTED  TO  BUY 


IF  YOU  HAVE  1  Compuwriter  and  re¬ 
pair  kit.  and  1  phot(^yi>e  and  acces¬ 
sories,  used  and  now  in  oi>eration,  and 
are  interested  in  selling,  call  (809) 
774-1041. 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designed  or  built, 
Elquipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Fla.  82771 
(305)  668-5034 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING -REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J.— 07307 
(201)  6,59-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  Goss 
Community  Wednesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days,  capable  of  printing  24  page 
standard  or  48  page  tabs.  Contact  Ron 
Moissinac,  (201)  349-9090,  Reporter 

Newspapers,  Toms  River,  N.J.  08753. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE— 6  offset 
units,  up  to  24  standard,  48  tabloid 
pages.  We’ve  never  lost  an  account! 
Contact  Eiarl  Bennett  (312)  428-5533, 
Free  Press,  Carpentersville.  Ill.  60110. 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printing  24  standard 
or  48  tabloid  pages.  Contact  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  (^.,  Stirling,  N.  J.  07980. 


STORY  IDEAS 


EXCLUSIVE  award-winning  ideas 
frcMn  Newsfeatures  Associates  .  .  . 

Feature,  Investigative,  Editorial.  Bus¬ 
iness  .  .  .  proven  6  years  ...  2  pages, 
twice  monthly  .  .  .  $2.25  mo.  til/forbid 
.  .  .  1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63122. 


Help 


Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


PhD  OR  NBIAR  in  communication, 
journalism  or  related  field  with  jour¬ 
nalism  emphasis.  Advise  student  pro¬ 
gram.  Also  professor  to  direct  Public 
Relations  emphasis.  Rapidly  growing 
department  in  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  System.  Send  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTOR  for  small  department 
of  Journalism  in  Area  2  to  teach  basic 
courses  in  news  and  broadcasting.  Ap¬ 
ply  before  March  1.  Box  312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMiyiSTRATIVE 


READY  TO  MOVE  UPT 
Here’s  your  opportunity  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  management  positions  with 
leading  newspapers  in  every  state. 
And,  on  a  completely  confidential  ba¬ 
sis  1  As  management  consultants  spe¬ 
cializing  in  executive  search,  our  i>ol- 
icy  is  to  accept  resumes  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  do  not  attempt 
to  find  jobs  for  individuals,  but  rather, 
retain  these  resumes  to  match  your 
qualifications  with  client  requirements. 
No  contact  will  be  made  with  present 
or  past  employers  without  your  per¬ 
mission.  ’To  be  considered  for  openings 
in  the  $18,000  to  $75,000  range,  send 
resume  stating  position  desired,  salary 
requirements,  and  geographical  prefer¬ 
ence  to 

CARL  YOUNG. 

RON  CURTTS  £  COMPANY. 

O’HARE  PLAZA. 

5725  EAST  RIVEK  ROAD, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631. 

No  fee  and  all  replies  acknowledged. 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

DIRECTOR  OPERATIONS  $40-50.000 
For  large  Eastern  daily.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  with  resiwnsibility  for 
pixaluction,  mailix)om,  engineering, 
maintenance,  and  security.  Degree  and 
successful  record  in  pro<luction  or  op¬ 
erations  management  require<l. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT  $22-28,000 

For  large  metropolitan  daily  newspa- 
l>er  located  in  the  Malwest.  Report  to 
production  manager,  should  have  strong 
background  in  photocomiwsition. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
MAILROOM  $20-25.000 

For  large  metropolitan  daily  newspa- 
iwr  lor'Bted  on  East  Coast.  Should 
have  indepth  exi)erience  in  automated 
mailroom  oiieration, 

ASSISTANT  CORPORATE 
PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR  $16-19,000 

For  coriwrate  headtiuarters  located  in 
area  5.  Should  have  strong  engineer¬ 
ing  background  with  minimum  5  years 
experience.  Good  growth  potential. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  $20-25,000 

For  large  daily  in  area  2.  Production 
manager  will  retire  in  near  future. 

PROGRAMMERS  $14-18,000 

Should  have  experience  with  IBM 
1130  and  1800.  Located  in  area  2, 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT  $17-20,000 

For  daily  located  in  area  5.  Report  to 
publisher  and  have  heavy  background 
in  photocomimsition.  Should  have  gone 
through  transition  to  cold  type. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  $12-15.000 
For  daily  located  in  area  2,  Non-union 
shop.  Experience  on  Goss  press  desir¬ 
able. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGERS  (2)  $11-14,000 

For  dailies  located  in  area  2  and  4. 
Number  two  position  in  production 
department. 

ASSISTANT  TO  ’THE 
PRESIDENT  $18-20,000 

For  chain  located  in  Midwest.  Work 
on  many  projects  for  expanding  chain. 

(CONTROLLER  $17-22,000 

West  Coast  location.  Report  to  presi¬ 
dent.  Must  have  exposure  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  finance/ account¬ 
ing. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  $20-25,000 
For  a  suburban  daily  located  in  area 
5.  Should  have  some  general  manage¬ 
ment  experience  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales  and  advertising. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  $12-15,000 
For  a  suburban  weekly  located  in  area 
5.  Should  have  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground.  Base  salary  plus  bonus  based 
on  sales  and  profits. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  $15-18,000 
For  medium  sized  daily  located  in  area 
5.  Re|)ort  to  publisher.  Should  be 
strong  manager  and  have  experience 
in  areas  of  advertising. 

CLASSIF’IED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  $12-14,000 

For  daily  located  in  area  8.  Report  to 
ad  director  and  supervise  staff  of  15. 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  $11-14,000 
F'or  small  daily  locate<l  in  area  5.  Re¬ 
port  to  general  manager  and  should 
have  background  in  retail,  classified. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  $10-13.000 
For  small  daily  locaterl  in  area  5.  Re¬ 
port  to  publisher.  Incumbent  retiring. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 
GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 

33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
Expanding  group  of  outstanding  dail¬ 
ies  and  cable  systems  in  Area  5  needs 
a  bright,  high  calilier  executive  to  as¬ 
sist  publisher.  Must  be  hard  working, 
ambitious,  with  some  management  ex- 
l>erience  and  potential  to  become  a 
general  manager.  Position  will  include 
some  re8|K>nsibility  for  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence,  circulation  and  advertising 
sales  development,  (lersonnel  program, 
and  work  in  planning  and  acquisitions. 
Good  salary  with  an  imtmrtant  future. 
Furnish  complete  confidential  resume. 
Box  332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  NO-NONSENSE  business 
oriented  newspaper  executive  capable 
of  supervising  operations  of  a  growing 
group.  Must  be  at  home  with  financial 
control,  production,  editorial  and  have 
track  record  for  handling  people.  Im¬ 
mediate  availability,  real  opportunity. 
Box  314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Market 

Support 

Manager 

ECRM  Inc.,  an  innovative  and 
growing  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
puter  based  optical  scanning 
systems  is  expanding  its  mar¬ 
ket  support  organization  na¬ 
tionally.  A  growth  opportunity 
is  immediately  available  with¬ 
in  the  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Atlanta  and  Dallas  areas,  for 
a  professional  with  graphic 
arts  background  and  EDP 
Systems  experience.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability. 


Address  resume  to 
Bruce  McCullough, 

Manager  of  Market  Support 


17  Tudor  Street. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 
(617)  661-3600 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


CIRCVLATIOy 

AGGRESSIVE  Southwest  Florida  PM 
newspaper  (Monday  thru  Saturday) 
needs  Assistant  Circulation  Manager 
and  District  Manager.  Only  District 
Managers  experienced  in  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan  will  be  considered.  Salary 
open,  advancement  c^portunities  ex¬ 
cellent.  Contact  J.  C.  Freeman,  Na¬ 
ples  Daily  News.  P.O.  Box  1737, 
Naples.  Fla.  (813)  649-3161. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^CmCVLATWJ^ 


HELP  WANTED 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


WE  NEED  an  aKRreuive,  experienced, 
no-nonsense  circulation  manager  for 
our  daily  and  Sunday  paper.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability,  good  growth  prospects,  good 
heneflts.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Rejuvenated  50,000  circulation  Eastern 
daily  has  opportunity  for  aggressive 
growth  and  service  oriented  circulation 
director.  Must  be  skilled  in  motivating 
district  men  and  carriers,  plus  have 
the  ability  to  obtain  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  a  market  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  We  will  provide  you  with  a  fine 
editorial  product  and  company  manage¬ 
ment  support.  We  consider  this  posi¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 
organization  and  the  pay  and  incen¬ 
tives  will  reflect  this.  Part  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  group  with  future  opportunities  for 
circulation  and  management  advance¬ 
ment.  Excellent  salary.  Send  confiden¬ 
tial.  full  resume  to  Box  333,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS— All  Zones. 
National  corporation  needs  PR  minded 
people.  Dignified  position.  Call  on 
newspapers  to  implement  and  service 
circulation  promotion.  FVee  to  travel. 
Start  earning  $250  week,  potential 
$25,000  year.  Bob  Fay,  Circulation 
Builders  Div.,  Winthrop-Scott  &  Co. 
Inc.,  1620  W.  20th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90007. 


ENERGHmC,  AGGRESSIVE  circula¬ 
tor.  stronger  on  hard  work  than  sys¬ 
tems.  Circulation  Manager  afternoon 
and  Sunday.  No  executive  types  need 
apply.  Box  343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Mana¬ 
ger  for  large  Chicagoland  Newspaper 
organization.  Must  have  local  paper 
experience.  The  salary  is  excellent, 
many  company  benefits  with  lots  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
person  with  good  references.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Box  353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHONE  ROOM 
MANAGER 

Man  or  woman  to  supervise,  train  and 
motivate  staff  of  40  on  large  circula¬ 
tion  Northeastern  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Excellent  future,  good  sal¬ 
ary,  plus  bonus  and  fringe  benefits. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Our 
staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Send  complete 
resume,  including  present  earnings,  to 
Box  368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  WANTED 
Aggressive  classified  manager  wanted 
for  award  winning  Chicago  area  subur¬ 
ban  daily  newspaper,  in  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  market.  Must  be  promotion 
oriented,  good  at  detail  and  ready  to 
take  charge  I  Send  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque.  Iowa 
is  looking  for  a  person  ready  to  accept 
a  challenge  to  match  the  success  and 
growth  of  our  classified  department. 
The  promotion  of  our  classified  man¬ 
ager  opens  this  attractive  opportunity 
for  a  person  who  has  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  "take  charge"  and  produce 
rMulta.  Experience  in  photocomposi¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  of  new  computer¬ 
ize  typesetting  techniques  helpful. 
Join  a  creative,  growth-oriented  cor¬ 
poration  and  enjoy  excellent  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits  program.  Send 
complete  resume  of  experience  and 
references  to: 

Norman  McMullin,  Business  Manager 

THE  TELEGRAPH- 
HERALD 

Dubuque,  Iowa  62001 


PHOTON  200  operator  for  dally  Idaho 
Free  Press.  Contact  Keith  Briggs,  Box 
88.  Nampa,  Idaho  83661.  Ph :  (208) 

166-7891. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AI)  MANAGER  for  progressive  Area  8 
daily.  Youth  no  drawback  for  bright 
organizer  who  can  help  us  grow  and. 
in  turn,  grow  with  our  newspaper 
group.  Salary  $13,000  range.  Outdoors- 
man’s  paradise  among  our  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  367.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
afternoon  daily.  Offset.  Write  G.  A. 
Lords,  Box  664,  Bemidji,  Minn.  56601. 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  well  established,  sprightly 
feature  newspaper.  Mid-Atlantic  area 
with  office  within  block  of  ocean.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  grow.  Send  resume  to  Box 
,327,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGFIR  for  small 
offset  daily  newspaper  in  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Looking  for  a  person  with  the 
capability  of  assuming  responsibility 
for  both  display  and  classified  staffs. 
Must  be  aggressive,  strong  on  sales, 
layouts,  and  promotion.  A  golden  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  person  who  is  stymied 
on  your  present  job.  We’re  a  strong 
paper  in  a  solid,  growing  community. 
Send  complete  work  resume,  with  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  requirements  to 
Les  Hayes,  P.O,  Box  269,  Madera. 
California  93637. 

PROGRESSIVE  OFFSET  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  looking  for  advertising  people 
with  ideas  who  can  handie  good  volume 
regional  shopping  center  accounts  as 
well  as  making  initial  contacts  of  es¬ 
tablished  retailers  in  Area  2  and  9. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  179,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 
We  are  adding  another  professional  to 
our  present  staff  of  8.  Individual  must 
be  well  organized,  aggressive  and  re¬ 
sourceful,  with  a  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Base  salary  plus  monthly  bonus. 
Should  average  $11,600-)-  first  year. 
Fabulous  company  benefits.  We  are  a 
7-day  offset  daily  located  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  beaches  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ex¬ 
cellent  climate  and  iiving  conditions. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Ron  Shook, 
t^etail  Advertising  Manager.  Star- 
News  Newspaiiers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  840, 
Wilmington,  N.C.  28401. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIEN’nFlC  quai> 
terly  magazine  needs  commissioned  ad¬ 
vertising  reps  and/or  agencies  in  all 
9  Zones.  Send  resume  or  particulars  to 
P.O.  Box  2329,  La  Jolla.  Calif.  92037. 


ADVERTISING:  Energetic,  aggressive 
advertising  salesman  for  afternoon  and 
Sunday  operation.  Good  country  living, 
but  much  hard  work.  Box  346,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tsrpewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


EDITORIAL 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

Wanted :  sharp  writer,  rewriter,  copy- 
editor  with  some  science  or  medical 
background  to  join  dynamic  medical 
publisher  New  York  metro  area.  We 
want  talented  individual  with  flair  for 
writing,  clarity  and  adaptable  to  out 
style,  who  can  help  lead  editorial  staff. 
Good  opportunity.  Send  resume  with 
saiary  requirement.  Box  319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AM  dally  (40.000) 
offers  chance  for  1  or  2-year  reporter 
to  advance  to  more  responsible  duties. 
Respected,  established  and  growing 
newspaper  in  one  of  the  East’s  finest 
smailer  cities.  Send  samples  and  full 
details  of  your  career  goals.  Box  328, 
Editor  &  FVblisher. 
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ARE  YOU  a  college  graduate  fasci¬ 
nated  with  newspapers  and  looking  for 
your  first  or  second  reporting  job?  A 
small,  lively  Connecticut  daily  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Box  299,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  needed  for  national  li¬ 
brary  news  magazine  to  provide  news 
of  library  events  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Good  pay.  Send  background,  writing 
sample  to  Box  62,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORLD 
TRADE  WRITER 

Experienced  reporter  in  international 
field  for  leading  New  York  business 
daily.  Salary  open.  Box  365,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


TOP  WYOMING  WEEKLY  needs 
number-one  newsman,  immediate  open¬ 
ing.  General  reporting,  handle  editorial 
chores  for  tourist  publication.  Tremen¬ 
dous  experience  for  young  journalist. 
Send  clips,  complete  information  to 
News-Record,  Gillette,  Wyo.  82716. 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN  to  head 
2*/4-Pcrson  office  covering  lively,  fast¬ 
growing  Connecticut  city.  Emphasis  on 
government  and  politics:  also  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  and  features.  Good 
pay  for  right  man  (or  woman).  Box 
280,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


EASTERN  OHIO  daily  seeks  newsman 
to  take  over  city  editor  spot.  Promis¬ 
ing  future  in  good  community.  R.  L. 
Dean,  editor,  Salem  (Ohio)  News, 
44460. 


NE3WS  EDITOR  or  reporter  who  can 
be  trained  for  aggressive,  award-win¬ 
ning  northern  Illinois  daily.  We're 
small  (6,000)  but  we  take  pride  in  our 
big-time  approach  to  coverage.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  government  coverage, 
feature  work,  some  photography  and 
supervision  of  correspondents  and  staff 
members.  We  want  someone  who  has 
an  unusual  amount  of  concern  for  i)eo- 
ple.  He  or  she  should  be  confident,  but 
not  arrogant.  Send  reply  with  samples 
to  Bill  Hetland,  Managing  Editor. 
Daily  Republican,  Belvidere,  Ill.  61008. 


RAYMOND  SOKOLOV. 
GAEL  GREENE 
AND  YOU? 

We  are  looking  for  someone  who  is  a 
top-notch  writer  and  a  lover  of  good 
food.  Object:  To  communicate  the 
same  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  food  to 
our  large  morning  readership  as  Soko¬ 
lov  and  Greene  do  for  their  market. 
The  person  we  want  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  work  on  a  food  section  now  but 
he  or  she  must  be  someone  who  cares 
passionately  about  food  and  can  write 
engagingly  about  it.  We  promise  a 
good  climate  and  excellent  working 
conditions.  If  you  qualify  and  are  in¬ 
terested,  please  send  resume  to  Box 
313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  some  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  for  general  news  work.  Large 
northern  Ohio  weekly.  Preference  to 
one  who  has  potential  as  editor.  Box 
273.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED :  Aggressive,  energetic  jour¬ 
nalist,  management-oriented,  who 
thrives  on  _  challenge  and  wants  to 
grow  into  job  of  managing  editor  or 
editor  of  small  quality-conscious  daily 
newspaper.  Ideal  candidate  will  be  a 
Midwesterner  with  varied  reporting 
and  editing  experience,  desire  to  raise 
a  family  away  from  metro  sprawl,  and 
consider  himself  a  dedicated  pro.  Write 
full  details,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE.  HARD  WORKING  person 
who  can  put  out  special  edition  with 
historical  facts  and  features :  able  to 
handle  necessary  research,  write  and 
sell  advertising.  Job  can  be  permanent 
after  edition  is  published.  Must  be 
available  early  summer  1973  for  spe¬ 
cial  due  June  1974.  Harrodsburg  Her¬ 
ald,  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  40330. 


TOP  EDITOR  for  metro  daily  in  Zone 
9.  Position  demands  person  of  power, 
abiiity  and  stature.  Must  be  capable  of 
building  or  revamping  staff  and  will 
handle  entire  Editorial  responsibility. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER:  A  small 
(7,400)  but  spunky  Ohio  daily  wants 
an  experienced  pro  who  can  move  into 
editor’s  chair  in  a  year  or  two.  We 
have  six  reporter-editors  on  our  staff, 
all  with  college  degrees  and  pride  in 
their  work.  We’re  in  a  new  plant,  fi¬ 
nancially  strong,  and  respected  in  the 
community.  Box  275,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAST  GROWING  central  Florida 
weekly  needs  energetic  deskman/re- 
I>orter.  John  Dixon  (305)  668-4456. 


SPORTSWRITER/ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Young  man  who  can  handie  camera 
and  write  sports  wanted  for  position 
in  newsroom.  5-day  week,  excellent 
working  conditions,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Prefer  person  with  Mid¬ 
west  background. 

Write  or  call  collect  to  Dick  Watts. 
Editor,  Pharos-Tribune  and  Press. 
Logansport,  Ind.  46947,  phone  (219) 
753-7511. 


DESKMAN  for  rapidly  growing  daily 
in  Zone  2.  Experience  needed  in  writ¬ 
ing  heads,  page  iayout  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Call  or  write  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Times,  309  S.  Broad  St..  Wood¬ 
bury.  N.J.  08096.  (609)  845-3300. 


EDITOR — for  expanding,  award-win¬ 
ning  weekly  in  gorgeous  area.  Need 
mature,  experienced,  creative  news¬ 
man.  Sebastopol  Times,  Sebastoiiol. 
Calif.  95472. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  ener¬ 
getic  and  aggressive  with  a  yen  for 
demanding  assignments  and  opportun¬ 
ity  to  grow  with  an  outstanding  4- 
paper  weekly  organization,  (jontact  Joe 
Collins,  Elk  Valley  Times,  Box  9.  Fay¬ 
etteville.  Tenn.  37334.  (615)  433-6151. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  leadership  and 
knowhow  to  run  sports  staff  of  me¬ 
dium  AM  daily  in  progressive  city. 
Resume  to  Box  266,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  31,000  Illinois 
daily.  Young,  energetic,  person  experi¬ 
enced  in  makeup,  say-something  head¬ 
lining,  handling  combo  city-news  desk, 
assign  staffers,  back  up  editor.  Top  pay, 
benefits.  Box  329,  Editor  &  Publitdier. 


INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

California.  Exacting  position  with  ex¬ 
acting  newspaper  that  places  great 
stress  on  in-depth  journalism.  Hard 
and  well  organized  worker,  careful  re¬ 
searcher  required.  Similar  experience 
preferred.  Writing  ability  a  definite 
factor.  Resume  and  copies  of  appro¬ 
priate  elippingrs  first  letter.  Box  357, 
Editor  &  ^blisher. 


FIDITOR  whose  aim  is  weekly  owner¬ 
ship  in  Zone  2.  We  have  three :  will 
share.  No  investment.  Must  be  self- 
motivated,  hard  working,  concerned. 
Box  330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  but  seasoned  editor  needed  for 
existing  tri-weekly,  anti-poverty  news¬ 
paper  in  unusually  attractive,  diversi¬ 
fied  Midwestern  area  in  Zone  5.  This 
is  advocacy  journalism,  and  the  cause 
is  helping  the  poor  help  themselves. 
Applicants  should  be  prepared  to  mo¬ 
bilize  and  train  correspondents,  handle 
desk  and  layout  work  and  write  in¬ 
vestigative,  depth  and  commentary 
pieces.  A  real  challenm  with  unheard- 
of  editorial  freedom.  Grant  guarantees 
at  least  one  year’s  employment.  Send 
resume  and  samples  in  confidence  to : 
Frank  C.  Greco,  Box  688,  0>lumbua, 
Indiana  47201. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PRESSROOM 


NEW  .i-DAY  DAILY,  subsidiary  of  a 
100,000  plus  daily,  located  in  Zone  4 
on  the  South  Atlantic  Const,  lookintt 
for  a  iierson  to  run  an  e<litorial  paKe 
and  news  staff.  W'e  are  interested  in 
self-starter  who  has  mature  judgment 
and  can  do  professional  job.  We  also 
have  other  etlitorial  possibilities  in  our 
organization.  Please  send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO-ORIENTED  NEWSMAN  need- 
e<l  by  fast  growing  weekly  to  produce 
heavy  volume  of  news  and  features. 
Write  fully,  include  pic  and  salary 
needs.  Verde  Independent,  Box  517, 
Cottonwood,  Ariz.  86326. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zone  2,  6-day  paper,  run  news  opera¬ 
tion.  no  e<litorial  writing.  Salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR-  We  need  an 
energetic,  community-oriente<l  person 
who  can  be  a  one-man  news  team  for 
our  rapidly  growing  5,000  weekly.  Con¬ 
tact:  Co-Publisher,  The  County  Cour¬ 
ier,  P.O.  Box  237,  Damascus,  Md. 
207.50.  (301)  253-5115. 


SUNDAY 
NEWS  EDITOR 

llevelop  original  story  ideas  for  Sunday 
e<lition  of  a  growing  40.000  Midwest 
daily.  Prefer  ex|)erience  in  reporting, 
copy  editing,  siot,  some  suijervision. 
Send  resume  to  George  B.  Irish.  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur,  Ill.  62525. 

COPY  EDITOR-REW'RITE  —  Experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  with  rewrite  ability 
for  challenging  spot  in  an  expanding 
regional  news  department  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  2. 
Resume,  samples  to  Box  358,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 
We  have  a  challenging  opening  with 
a  promising  future  in  our  Promotion/ 
Public  Service  Department  for  a  per¬ 
son  experienced  in  news  copy  e<liting 
and  layout.  The  position  requires  an 
energetic,  creative,  and  self-motivated 
individual  who  will  have  total  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  production  of  special 
advertising  sections.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  331,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  new  6-unit 
Urbanite  locateil  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Looking  for  top  quality  person. 
*22,000  a  year  plus  profit  sharing.  Call 
Mrs.  Melton  collect:  (201)  696-4222. 

PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Urbanite.  Zone 
2.  Send  resume  to  Box  89,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TABLOID  EDITOR  to  convert  tabloid 
size  paper  into  tabloid  content.  Five 
days  including  Sunday.  Sun  Reporter, 
P.O.  Box  420,  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
33139.  (305)  532-4531. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
15,000  circulation  afternoon  daily.  5- 
day  work  week,  all  normal  fringes, 
major  medical,  pleasant  winter-summer 
sports  area.  Salary  commensurate  with 
education,  experience,  etc.  Immediate 
opening.  Write  to  Editor,  The  Leader- 
Herald.  Gloversville.  N.  Y.  12078. 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN  to  relo¬ 
cate  to  Florida:  camera  and  stripping 
e\i>erience  preferred.  Must  be  reliable. 
Goo<l  salary,  benefits  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  348,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


SY.STEMS  ENGINEER— For  metropol¬ 
itan  daily  in  Area  6.  Help  develop  new 
pixxluction  systems  for  composition, 
platemaking  and  mailroom.  Must  have 
experience  in  computer  typesetting  pro¬ 
gramming  and  some  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronics.  Chance  to  liecome  part  of  man¬ 
agement  team.  Confidential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  FOREMAN  —  A  real 
take-charge  person  who  can  run  the 
composition-production  department  of 
Florida’s  leading  weekly  newspaper. 
Must  be  able  to  take  raw  copy  right 
through  finished  layout.  Must  have  a 
complete  knowle<lge  of  cold  type  opera¬ 
tion  and  equipment.  Must  be  able  to 
manage  a  complete  staff  of  10  or  more 
lieople  and  still  growing.  Must  be  able 
to  sche<Iule  pro<luction  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines  for  3  newspapers.  Tremendous 
expansion  program.  $225  per  week  to 
start  plus  full  benefits.  Tremendous  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  person.  Live  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  South  Florida.  Send  re¬ 
sume  immediately  to  Box  342,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

DIRECTOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  person 
presently  employed  in  No.  1  spot  on 
medium  size  newspaper  or  one  in  No. 
2  position  on  large  daily  ready  to 
move  up. 

Experience  in  new  processes  and  labor 
negotiations  for  mechanical  crafts  es¬ 
sential.  Ability  to  direct  large  middle 
management  staff  imperative. 

Ideal  geographical  location  —  Chart 
Area  2.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability,  plus  top  employee  benefits. 
Write  stating  work  experience  includ¬ 
ing  management  responsibility  in  de¬ 
tail  --  education,  salary  requirements 
and  availability.  Box  364,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualifie<l  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


MAINTENANCE 

DIRECTOR 

Area  4  large  metropolitan  newspaper 
needs  qualified  maintenance  director  to 
he  responsible  for  the  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  functions  of  electrical  machin¬ 
ery.  air  conditioning  and  all  building 
maintenance.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
in  maintaining  production  equipment 
including  Supermatics,  High  Speed 
Goss  presses  with  Fincor  drives.  Cutler 
Hammer  stackers,  Sheridan  inserting 
machines  and  other  miscellaneous  shop 
equipment.  Some  technical  training  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school  level  including 
electronics  training.  Salary  $300  per 
week  plus  fringe  benefits.  Confidential 
replies  to  Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER— San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Area  Siibu  ban  Newspaper.  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Research  background  pre- 
feire<l.  Shouhl  lie  able  to  gather  and 
interpret  facts  on  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Salary  range 
from  15-I8M  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Submit  complete  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

MANAGER 

Leading  Southeast  insurance 
corjKiration  has  immediate 
oi>ening  for  a  Public  Relations 
manager  w’ho  can  plan  and 
build  programs  for  shareholder, 
financial.  press,  policyholder 
and  other  Public  Relations.  Ex¬ 
citing  home  office  communica¬ 
tions  environment,  in  an  All- 
American  city  with  clean  air, 
excellent  schools.  recreation 
and  cultural  activities.  Quali¬ 
fications:  Intelligent,  creative 
college  graduate,  minimum  3 
years  in  Journalism/Puhlic  Re¬ 
lations  with  some  corporate 
experience.  Insurance  back- 
grouml  helpful,  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  to  $18,000.  Sell 
yourself  in  letter  with  resume 
to  Box  345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER  — 
Growth  opportunity  with  leading  New 
I  England-base«l  insurance  company. 

!  Emphasis  on  news  and  feature  writ- 
I  ing,  financial  reixwts,  press  relations. 

1  Send  resume  including  salary  require- 
'  ments.  Box  326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

Addreti  your  reply  to  the  box  nuni' 
her  given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  A 
Publiiher,  8S0  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
flips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  he 
forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  en¬ 
velope. 

Fditor  A  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  rnsv  material  sub- 
miffed  fo  tfs  odverfisers. 

Thank  you. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 

MAJOR  PRESTIGE  SYNDICATE  of¬ 
fers  excellent  arrangement  to  qualified 
sales  representative.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FASTEST  SELLING  new  panel  fea¬ 
ture  in  U.S.  today  needs  representa¬ 
tives  in  Mid-West.  East  and  South. 
.Salesmen :  add  this  winner  to  your 
portfolio.  Commission  basis.  Box  284, 

^  E<litor  Si  Publisher. 


Positions  Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


CIRCULATION 


MASTER  OF  JOURNALISM  degree.  .  PUBpSHERS/CIRCULATORS  —  Do 

4  years  professional  experience,  desires  !  Vo**  have  room  for  a  young,  under  30, 

teaching  position  in  Zone  6  or  sur-  ;  aggressive,  highly  pro<luctive  .  crcula- 

rounding  states.  Box  247,  Editor  &  t"'’’  the  country  within  10 

Publish*^  years.  Can  we  help  each  other?  Loca- 

■  tion  not  as  important  as  an  opportu- 

_  ■  _  _ _ _ _ 1  nity  for  growth.  Box  349,  Editor  & 

. rk...., .o'f.D  j'rww/M?  :  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ENGRAVING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Metropolitan.  Midwest  newspaper  seeks 
an  experienced  photoengraver  with 
managerial  capabilities  for  a  responsi¬ 
ble  position  in  an  expanding  operation. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  ZONE  5  DAILY  with  leas  than 
50,000  circulation  is  searching  for  a 
production  manager.  T^e  person  we 
seek  should  be  capable  of  converting 
from  hot  metal  to  offset.  Salary  and 
fringes  compare  favorably  with  any 
newspaper  of  our  size.  Box  360,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTE  YOUR  SERVICES,  prod¬ 
ucts.  job  availabilities  or  yourself  with 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  classified  ad. 
We  know  they  work.  In  1972,  E&P 
carried  nearly  10,000  individual  claasi- 
fie<l  ads.  At  last  count  the  box  number 
ads  alone  hail  pulled  a  total  of  25,000 
replies—  and  the  figures  are  going  up 
daily.  Some  individual  ads  pulled  as 
many  as  172  replies  from  a  single  ad, 
so  when  we  say  we  can  help  you  sell 
machinery,  fill  a  job  oiiening,  find  a 
profitable  newspaper  to  invest  in,  or 
find  a  job,  we  mean  it  I 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

AD  DIRBXTOR — Metro  major  linage  ■ 
daily  seeks  challenge  of  offering  growth 
IHitential.  Relocation  anywhere  for 
right  opiKirtunity.  Box  294,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE,  highly  skilled  in  people  | 
ability  and  newspaper  knowledge.  . 
wants  to  find  a  publisher  who  needs  i 
an  assistant  to  help  convert  a  back¬ 
ward  newspaper  into  a  modem  aggres- 
!  sive  oi)eration.  Outstanding  record  of 
!  accomplishments.  Box  297,  E<Iitor  and  j 
Publisher.  | 

GENERAL  MANAGBR/Advertising  i 
Director/ Classified  Manager  with  solid  ' 

■  reconI  of  management  and  sales  i 
achievement  in  dailies  and  weeklies 
desires  to  make  change  to  Zones  3  or 
4.  Excellent  references.  Strong  in  cre¬ 
ating  and  motivating  staff.  (Currently 
managing  weekly,  70,486.  Sales  is  my 
forte.  Box  334.  BMitor  £  Publisher. 

CXINTROLLER,  ten  years  experience 
large  suburban  newspaper.  Desires 
j  change  in  employment.  Interest  in  fol- 
'  lowing:  Controller.  Assistant  Business  ' 
Manager,  Staff  Accountant,  Auditor.  ! 
Box  350,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  National¬ 
ly  recognized  for  outstanding  increase. 
goo<l  service  and  collections  wishes 
change.  Record  on  medium  and  large 
dailies  speaks  for  itself.  Box  301,  Edi- 
I  tor  and  Publisher. 

I  MAVERICK  CIRCULATOR— Ready  to 
i  bu'ld  your  circulation  and  revenue. 

I  Fully  experienced  in  all  modern  mar- 
;  keting  methods  and  administration.  I 
am  available  now.  Box  245,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
There  is  a  way  in  which  you  can  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  finest  talent  in  the 
circulation  field  without  any  commit¬ 
ment  or  exi>osure  of  your  interest.  Our 
relationship  to  newspapers  is  such  that 
we  have  availability  knowledge  of  many 
high  quality  circulation  executives,  in¬ 
cluding  promotion  managers,  circulation 
managers  and  assistants.  With  a  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  both  parties,  we  offer  this 
knowledge  to  you  without  obligation 
and  in  complete  confidence.  Box  317, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR-MAN¬ 
AGER  Reliable  and  energetic.  Experi- 
ence<l  all  phases  circulation,  daily  and 
weekly  controlled.  Little  Merchants, 
distributors,  promotion.  collections, 
subscriber,  carrier  insurance,  bond.  Re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Box  340, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

HEAD  MACHINIST-TECHNICIAN 
Know  machinists,  computers  and  peri¬ 
pherals,  photo  comp  (4  models  Pho¬ 
ton),  and  hot  metal.  Looking  for  re¬ 
location  with  good  newspaper  in  good 
community.  Bm  338,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  bachelor. 
49,  BJ,  24  years  Southern  small  pa¬ 
pers.  No  alcohol,  no  problems.  $250 
draw.  Box  267,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AND  DISPLAY  person. 
20  years  experience  desires  permanent 
IKisition  in  secure  newspaper,  any  size. 
Zone  9,8,7.  Excellent  references.  Box 
308,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  24.  1973 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  fOR  ALL  NEV^SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ATTENTION  FLORIDA  and  Zone  4; 
Advertising  pro  seeks  relocation  South. 
Best  copy,  layout,  art  and  sales  presen¬ 
tation.  Outstanding  record.  Box  213, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


DIGGING  REPORTER.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  national  daily,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  Box  264,  Astor  Station,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  02123. 


EDITORIAL 


ZONE  3  AND  4  PUBLISHERS— Take 
charge  editor,  89,  for  medium  sized 
daily.  Available  after  July  1,  1978. 
Box  366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


35  YEARS  DESKMAN  seeks  return  to 
Florida  PM.  Not  Miami  area.  Healthy, 
sober,  industrious.  Box  287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS— Aggressive.  versatile  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  26,  seeks  sports  slot  on 
friendly  staff.  Willing  to  help  else¬ 
where.  Now  with  120,000  Zone  2  Sun¬ 
day.  Combat  vet.  Married.  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMHaJIATELY :  sports 
writer,  30,  degree.  12  years  exiierience, 
awards,  magazine  credits.  Perry  Jeni¬ 
fer,  1109  Prospect  Ave..  West  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  60266. 


COPY  EDITOR.  14  years  experience, 
desires  desk  job  in  North,  preferably 
Zone  5,  Wisconsin.  Box  316,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG,  ENBmGETIC  editor,  now  in 
charge  of  2  major  editions  for  76M 
metro  AM  seeks  responsible  editing 
position  or  challenging  writing  job. 
Box  276,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


FEATURE  WRITER,  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  J-grad;  Will  consider  newspaper 
or  PR.  Zones  2,3,4.  Box  298,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/ WRITER  degree  in  English, 
book  and  magazine  experience.  Full- 
time  or  freelance.  (212)  988-9207. 

SCIENCE-ENVIRONMENTAL  writer. 
27,  seeks  position  on  daily.  Degree,  3 
years  experience,  camera  ability  and 
imagination.  Get  me  out  of  PR,  willing 
to  work.  Box  290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SWITCH  from  academia  to  newsroom 
desired  by  bright,  well-educated  (de¬ 
grees  from  Amherst,  Oxford,  Prince¬ 
ton),  ambitious  but  alas  inexperienced 
26  year  old.  A  quick  study  though, 
eager  to  learn  on  Zone  1  or  2  daily. 
Box  321,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AGGRESSIVE,  multitalented — reviews  ; 
fiction;  editorials;  editor;  daily’s  in¬ 
vestigative.  political,  police  and  sports 
reporter;  sportscaster ;  speech  writer ; 
freelancer.  Bachelor,  eyes  stringer/ 
staffer  deal,  maximum  latitude.  Zones 
1.2,9.  Ist-class  references.  K.  Mc- 
Auliffe,  138  Beach  Ave.,  Milford, 
Conn.  06460. 


ENERGETTIC  AND  YOUNG  (27) 
newsi>erson  with  daily,  broadcast  ex¬ 
perience.  Prizewinning  feature  writer, 
BA,  MA  in  Journalism,  seeks  writing/ 
editing  job  in  PR,  daily  or  periodical. 
Box  292,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


FEATURE  WRITER  in  music  and  the¬ 
ater  for  several  leading  publications 
wants  full  time  resident  work  in  cul¬ 
tural  area.  Box  271,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR  —  magazine 
experience,  read  manuscript,  prepare 
for  printer,  start  simple  writing, 
N.Y.C.  area.  Box  324,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASPIRING  REPORTER,  some  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  seeks  to  launch  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  imaginative,  respected  news¬ 
man.  BA  in  history;  law  school;  exten¬ 
sive  experience  on  student  newspaper. 
If  enthusiasm  and  a  penchant  for  hard 
work  appeal  to  you,  send  word  to  Box 
233,  Editor  &  Fdblisher. 


NEWSMAN— has  BA  and  a  decade  of 
experience  in  sound  reporting  based 
on  research  ability.  Seeks  career  op¬ 
portunity.  Will  relocate.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  EXPERIENCE,  will  travel. 
Award-winning,  young  journalist,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  professional,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging,  diversified  position.  Box  302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I’VE  GOT  NO  EXPERIENCE— but 
have  desire,  education  and  need  to  do 
a  good  job  for  someone  looking  for  a 
beginner  in  mass  media  communica¬ 
tions.  ’72  grad  with  BS  in  Journalism. 
Salary  is  secondary  to  opportunity  to 
prove  myself,  prefer  Delaware  Valley 
or  south  Jersey  but  will  consider  re¬ 
location.  Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOBER,  HARD-WORKING  managing 
editor  with  17  years  experience  for 
dailies  of  60,000  and  35,000  seeks  iiost. 
Excellent  references  and  resume  avail¬ 
able.  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREIGN 

CORRESPONDENT 

Journalist,  exi>erienced  in  radio  and 
TV.  Feature  writer,  photographer.  6 
foreign  languages,  6  years  spent  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  Princeton  BA 
(’59),  Columbia  MA  (’60).  Box  281, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  TOWN  NEWS 
POSITION  WANTED 
Newsman  with  25  years  cxi)erience  ! 
seeking  responsible  post  on  small  town  i 
I  daily,  medium  weekly  or  corporate  pub-  i 
lication.  Broad  background  as  reporter,  I 
photog,  feature  writer,  copy  editor  for  | 
dailies  and  wires,  plus  ownership  of  | 
two  prize-winning  weeklies.  Recently  ; 
sold  latter  and  wants  to  return  to  , 
business  as  managing  editor,  copy  edi-  j 
tor  or  combination  writer-^  itor-man-  | 
'  ager  for  solid  operation  in  pleasant,  j 
uncongested  community  without  metro  : 
problems.  Prefer  Zones  4,  6  or  Kansas,  | 
consider  others.  If  you  can  use  a  com-  j 
petent,  reliable  pro  who  knows  all  ! 
phases  of  the  business,  including  back-  j 
shop,  and  produces  G()OD  newspapers, 
write  Pete  S.  Conover,  Box  724, 
Nokomis,  Fla.  33565, 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  prize-winning  ! 
dailies  with  combined  circulation  of  ! 
85.000  ^  seeks  challenging,  rewarding  j 
job  using  16  years  of  experience.  Box  j 
320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  POTEINTIAL  23-yenr-old  writer/ 
editor  wants  magazine  staff  position  in 
Zone  1  or  2.  Two  years  experience  as 
assistant  editor  of  small  Midwest  maga¬ 
zine  with  international  circulation. 
Also  daily  newspaper  and  broadcast 
experience.  Oberlin  grad.  Money  not 
sole  object.  Apply  to  Box  244,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PBK  J-GRAD,  24  with  year  each  of 
experience  editing  civilian  and  military 
weeklies.  Leaves  Army  in  May.  Wants 
challenging  reporting  position  in  urban 
area.  Jim  Wannamaker,  HQCO, 
USAINTC,  Ft.  Holabird,  Md.  21219. 


EDITORIAL  ASSOCIA’TE,  part  or  full 
time.  After  20  years  as  member  of 
Congress  and  government  executive, 
would  like  to  return  to  journalism. 
Former  newspaper  editor,  magazine 
writer,  author  half  dozen  books.  Prefer 
zone  3  or  4,  but  will  consider  any  lo¬ 
cation.  Box  336,  Editor  and  ^blisher. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  small  town 
weekly  or  daily.  US  or  Canada.  Com¬ 
puter  professional, _  32,  1970  BS  (A  and 
L),  English  and  journalism  offers  re¬ 
sponsibility,  hard  work,  ability  and 
imt^nation.  Cheap.  Terry  Riddell,  260 
S.  E.  28th,  Portland,  Oregon  97214. 
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EDITORIAL 


(XlNSERVA’nVE,  experienced  non¬ 
drinking  police  reporter  and  family 
desire  return  to  small  city  in  West. 
Box  339,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READER  —  Exi>erienced  rim 
man  seeks  post  as  copy  editor.  Box 
209,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SLOT,  RIM  7  years,  state’s  biggest 
daily,  wants  advancement.  MA.  SDX. 
Award-winning  writer.  Prefer  Zone  9. 
Box  351,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

BA  IN  JOURNALISM  with  reporting 
and  photography  experience  seeks  re¬ 
porter  job  in  any  Zone.  Box  355,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER.  32,  JIS  Journal¬ 
ism,  seeking  spot  with  future  on  largre 
daily  or  medical  journal.  Box  356, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JANUARY  GRAD,  female,  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  coliege  paper  as  news- 
writer,  features  editor  and  copy  editor 
seeks  position  in  Zone  1  or  2,  Box  187, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  experience,  good 
writing  skills,  hard  worker,  coopera¬ 
tive;  fluent  in  French,  with  good 
Spanish;  seeks  permanent  post.  Box 
362.  E<litor  ft  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  PRO— At  30.  I’ve  written 
for  more  than  30  top  magazines  and 
authored  3  books.  Seeking  management 
or  senior  writer  post.  Box  363,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

EXPERIENCED  MSJ  available  for 
free-lance  ad  copy,  feature  and  news¬ 
writing.  Box  278,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FREELANCT5  WRITER  traveling 
Pari-Mutual  Horserace  ’Tracks.  U.S.A. 
seeks  assignments  for  feature  cover¬ 
ages  of  the  racing  scene.  Interviews, 
controversial  topics,  surveys  and  de¬ 
tailed  depictions,  projecting  the  bathy 
plights  of  submersed  bustouts.  Box 
337,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


FEMALE  freelance  photojournalist 
traveling  Europe  7  months  exi>erienced 
sports/ adventure  writing/photos.  Avail¬ 
able  correspondent  and  feature  work. 
Box  236,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


TOP  AWARD  WINNER 
New  Orleans  based  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher  with  10  years  experience  seeks 
association  with  magazine-newspaper- 
commercial  publication,  will  relocate. 
Resume  submitted  upon  request.  Write 
Box  341,  ^itor  ft  iSiblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


14  YEARS  of  national  honora;  recent 
California  Photographer  of  the  Year. 
Energetic  31.  Former  department  head 
35,000  daily.  Creative  cropping,  edit¬ 
ing,  page  layout,  and  color  work.  Box 
253,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Background  in 
hard  news  and  artistic  features.  As¬ 
sociated  with  Eastern  daily  over 
60,000,  Young  with  writing  ability. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Prefer  suburban 
progressive  daily.  Box  204,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


RIT  GRADUATE  seeking  employment 
in  newspaper  or  other  photo-related 
industry.  Willing  to  travel.  Young, 
imaginative,  innovative.  Prefer  Area 
1  or  9.  Box  323,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


I  MA  in  PHOTOJOURNALISM,  26, 
I  family,  l*^  years  on  Western  daily, 
i  seeks  photo  and/or  writing  job.  Zone 
I  1,7, 8, 9.  Box  354,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


I  AM  A  YOUNG  (31)  MAN  presently 
Production  Assistant.  I  know  people 
j  and  systems,  both  old  and  new.  Know 
I  computers  and  photo  comp  equipment, 
i  Have  experience  a  conversion.  Strong 
!  management  and  technical  background 
I  as  Foreman,  Head  Machinist  and  elec¬ 
tronic  tech.  I  can  supply  references 
and.  if  interested,  ability  and  hard 
work.  Box  336,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR  WRITER/ ED  I’TOR  slot  sought: 
offer  MS  Journalism,  Navy  commis¬ 
sion,  4  years  experience  in  media  and 
house  organ  eitorship.  Zone  2.  Box 
311,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


j  JAPANESE  male,  29,  presently  bus- 
I  iness  writer  on  metropolitan  daily, 

I  seeks  international  PR  position.  & 
j  Economics.  MJ,  6  years  with  ’Tokyo 
I  paper.  Box  249,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  EX-ARMY  INFORMATION  OmCER. 
I  26,  seeks  PR  slot,  all  Zones.  Stanford 
BA;  MS  (Mass  Communication).  L. 
Nicholas,  567  N.  2nd  St.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95112. 


SALES 

SALESMAN  —  Will  service  Midwest 
area  on  a  manufacturers/ representative 
basis.  Require  Pressroom.  Composing, 
Stereotype  and  Engraving  room,  Prod- 
'  ucts  and  Supply  Items,  to  sell  the 
;  newspaper  industry.  Excellent  sales 
I  and  a  strong  personal  effort  is  offered 
I  by  a  well  known  male  individual. 

Write  in  confidence.  Box  344,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  ■»,  R.wr.  u.  Br„w„ 

Press  Council  established 


An  ll-member  “Riverside  Press  Coun¬ 
cil”  has  been  formed  at  the  invitation  of 
Howard  W.  (Tim)  Hays,  Jr.,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Ru'eraide  (Calif.) 
Press  and  Daily  Enterprise.  It  is  to  be  a 
one-year  experimental  project. 

Similar  councils  have  been  tried  in  a 
small  number  of  other  communities  with 
mixed  results.  There  is  a  state-wide  coun¬ 
cil  in  Minnesota.  In  Canada  they  exist  in 
Alberta  and  Ontario. 

The  Riverside  council  is  unusual  be¬ 
cause  it  will  have  a  paid  consultant,  the 
newspaper  is  committed  to  publishing:  the 
council’s  reports  in  full,  the  papers  will 
carry  a  daily  notice  of  the  council’s  exis¬ 
tence,  and  it  all  came  about  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  editor. 

Tim  Hays  is  chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  of  the  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Last  year 
ASNE  members  voted  three  to  one  in  a 
mail  ballot  against  the  proposition  that 
the  society  should  “go  on  record  as  endor¬ 
sing  the  establishment  of  press  councils 
at  state  or  local  levels. 

In  announcing  formation  of  the  council 
in  a  half-page  ai-ticle  Feb.  18,  Hays  said 
the  objectives  will  be  to: 

“Give  the  newspapers  the  benefit  of  its 
suggestions  and  criticism. 

“Give  council  members  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  content  of  the  newspapers 
with  those  responsible  for  it,  promote 
public  accountability  of  the  press,  and 
help  maintain  high  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

“Give  the  readers  of  the  newspapers 
another  channel  for  their  complaints 
about,  or  observations  on,  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Provide  the  readers  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  community  generally  with  period¬ 
ic  and  independent  reports  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  newspapers.” 

Hays  made  it  clear  that  the  council  will 
be  concerned  only  with  the  news  content 
of  the  newspaper,  not  with  editorial  opin¬ 
ion,  advertising,  production  or  circulation 
matters. 

In  a  memo  to  his  staff,  the  editor  said 
“we  are  making  absolutely  clear  to  the 
council  and  the  public”  that,  while  wel¬ 
coming  suggestions  and  criticisms  “we 
will  in  no  way  be  bound  by  the  council’s 
findings,”  and  “we  will  continue  to  edit 
the  paper  for  our  readers,  not  for  the 
council.” 

Any  council  criticisms,  he  told  the 
staff,  “will,  we  hope,  be  directed  at  the 
paper  and  not  at  any  of  you,  which  would 
be  improper.  Norman  Cherniss  (executive 
editor)  and  I  will  represent  the  paper  at 
the  council  meetings  and  will  take  total 
responsibility  for  its  content,  including 
any  and  all  shortcomings.” 

The  council  is  being  established,  he 
said,  “primarily  because  we  feel  that 
many  of  our  readers,  to  varying  degrees, 
look  upon  us  as  remote,  difficult  or  impos¬ 


sible  to  reach,  and  sometimes  unrespon¬ 
sive. 

“There  is  no  implication  of  criticism  of 
you  in  what  we  are  doing.  In  fact,  I  think 
our  paper  enjoys  greater  confidence  than 
most;  and,  if  this  is  true,  it  is  your  doing. 
The  reader  skepticism  which  concerns  us 
is  a  national  problem. 

“None  of  you  should  be  influenced  in 
any  way  by  anything  the  council  says  or 
does.  Cherniss  and  I  are  the  only  ones 
who  should  and  will  listen  to  the  council. 
It  will  be  our  task  to  weigh  and  assess  its 
suggestions  and  criticisms.” 

In  the  daily  notice  to  be  published,  the 
council  plan  is  outlined,  its  members 
listed  along  with  a  Post  Office  Box  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  commitment  made  to  pub¬ 
lish  its  findings  in  full,  “the  editors  reser¬ 
ving  the  right  to  publish  a  response.”  The 
notice  also  states  “readers  with  com¬ 
plaints  will  normally  be  expected  to  com¬ 
municate  them  first  to  the  newspaper,  and 
to  the  press  council  only  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  newspaper’s  response.  However, 
readers  who  wish  to  communicate  directly 
to  the  council  may  do  so  ...  In  inviting 
reader  opinion,  the  press  council,  like  the 
editors,  in  no  way  means  to  dilute  the 
Readers’  Open  Forum,  to  which  readers 
legularly  submit  opinions,  including  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  paper.” 

A  statement  by  the  11-member  council 
reflected  the  general  objectives  outlined 
by  Hays  and  added  “the  council  will  also 
expect  to  support  the  press  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
the  public’s  need  for  accurate  informa¬ 
tion,  is  subject  to  unfair  attack  or  undue 
restraint.”  The  council  recognizes  that  it 
“must  be  completely  independent  .  .  .  like¬ 
wise,  the  editors  of  the  Press-Engerprise 
must  maintain  their  independence  .  .  . 
The  council  has  no  official  status.  While 
it  will  be  able  to  report  to  the  public,  its 
function  will  be  wholly  advisory.” 

Professional  consultant  of  the  council 
will  be  Roger  Tatarian,  retired  last  year 
as  editor  and  vice  president  of  United 
Press  International,  now  teaching  at 
Fresno  State  University,  who  will  attend 


regular  monthly  meetings  and  be  avail¬ 
able  to  advise  at  other  times. 

The  press  council’s  expenses  for  the 
year  are  expected  to  be  met  by  a  $6,000 
grant  from  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle 
Foundation  of  New  York,  which  is  condi¬ 
tional  upon  the  council’s  anticipated  suc¬ 
cess  in  qualifying  for  tax  exempt  status 
as  a  non-profit  organization. 

Chairman  of  the  council,  Arthur  L.  Lit- 
tleworth,  attorney  and  former  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Riverside 
Unified  School  District,  and  two  other 
members  were  selected  by  Hays  because 
of  their  position  in  the  community — the 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Riverside  and  the  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  These  three 
ex-officio  members  selected  the  eight  other 
members  of  the  council  “repre.sentative  of 
all  elements  and  points  of  view  in  the 
community.”  They  include  the  president 
of  a  corporation,  a  stockbroker,  a  house¬ 
wife,  representatives  of  Democratic  and 
Republican  groups  or  elected  officials,  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  for  the  Probation 
Department’s  Juvenile  Hall,  chairman  of 
Black  Studies  Department  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  President  of  California  Baptist  Col¬ 
lege. 

$7  billion  ad  mark 
attained  by  dailies 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  gained  13.4%  in  December,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

This  brought  total  dollar  revenues  for 
the  full  year  1972  up  to  the  $7-billion 
mark  and  the  12-months  percentage  gain 
to  13.2%. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  measure¬ 
ments  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  64  cities. 

Classified  ads  again  led  the  revenue 
gains,  up  25.8%  in  December  and  19.1% 
for  the  12  months.  Classified  dollar  re¬ 
venues  approached  $2.0  billion  for  the 
full  year. 

Retail  advertising  revenues,  the  largest 
category,  gained  9.4%  in  December  and 
11.1%  for  the  full  year  to  reach  almost 
$4.0  billion  in  total  dollars  for  1972. 

National  ad  revenues  gained  16.5%  in 
December  and  10.8%  for  the  year  to  at¬ 
tain  nearly  $1.1  billion. 


TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  properties  is  when  the  buyers  are  buyin^. 
Sell  now  at  high  prices. 


I  N  C 


Newsp.iper— K.ulio — C  M\  —  !\ 

Washington,  D.C.:  IKK)  t  onnct  lu  iit  Ave  ,  N  V\  200  IK  (202)  KU-WSK 

Chicago:  1429  Iribune  tower  W)(ill  (112)  117-27S4 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  S(ree),  75201  (214)  74«-0i45 

San  Francisco:  111  SiiOet  Siree)  94104  (415)  192-5t)7) 

AMERICA'S  MOST  DYNAMIC  AND  IXPERILNCED  MEDIA  BROKERS 
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For  38  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations  and  research 
executives  have  submitted  their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s 
annual  promotion  contest.  The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige 
and  importance  of  promotion  and  the  promotion  executive  within 
the  newspaper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and  other 
entries  at  the  INPA  conference  provides  an  interchange  of  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  two  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
awarded  in  17  classifications,  and  in  two  circulation  categories. 
An  entry  fee  of  $5  per  entry  is  required  in  all  classifications,  except 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  28,  1973 

for  audio-visual  presentation  (films  and  slides)  and  radio  and 
television  commercials,  which  carries  a  $10  entry  fee.  Checks 
for  entry  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
entries  and  entry  fees  should  be  sent  to  the  Contest  Editor,  c/o 
Ray  Jackson,  San  Diego  Union/Tribune,  P.O.  Box  191,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92112,  to  arrive  before  the  deadline  of  March  28.  Judging 
will  be  held  in  San  Diego,  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  INPA  Conference  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  May  20-23. 
Entries  must  carry  official  entry  blanks.  Please  read  the  competi¬ 
tion  rules  carefully  before  submitting  your  entries. 


COMPETITION  RULES.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS' 

GENERAL  RULES,  CIRCULATION/  ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 


INFORMATION 

Enfr!*$  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  group  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year  1972. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
or  reproduction  of  an  entry  blank, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
category  entered,  circulation  group 
(over  100,000;  under  100,000), 
and  the  name  of  person  submit¬ 
ting  the  entry.  Each  entry  should 
carry  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  promotion,  other 
descriptive  information  and  re¬ 
sults — when  they  can  be  docu¬ 
mented.  $5  entry  fee,  per  entry, 
required  except  for  some  classifi¬ 
cations  which  have  a  fee  of  $10 
per  entry.  Description:  NO  EN¬ 
TRIES  MAY  EXCEED  18  BY  24 
INCHES.  Keep  exhibits  simple 
and  avoid  excessive  decoration. 
Ship  all  entries,  prepaid,  to  ar¬ 
rive  no  later  than  March  28,  1973 
to  assure  arrival  for  judging.  No 
collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned,  ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  noted.  Entries 
exhibited  at  the  INPA  conference 
may  be  picked  up  after  the  con¬ 
ference.  Continuing  themes  or 
programs  that  have  won  first 
prizes  in  the  past  two  consecutive 
years  will  not  be  eligible  in  the 
1972  competition. 

Awards  shall  consist  of  a  First 
Prize  and  Certificate  of  Merit 
in  each  category,  and  circulation 
group. 


EDITORIAL  PROMOTION 

1.  In-Paper:  Entries  to  consist  of 
material  published  in  the 
newspaper  which  is  directed 
to  newspaper  readers  and 
prospective  subscribers.  En¬ 
tries  must  be  submitted  on 
newsprint  stock. 

2.  Radio:  Entries  to  consist  of 
tapes  run  on  radio  stations. 
Include  brief  description  of 
promotion  objectives.  $10  fee 
per  entry  required. 

3.  Television:  Entries  to  consist 
of  film  or  video  tape  run  on 
television  stations.  Include 
brief  description  of  promo¬ 
tion  objectives.  $10  fee  per 
entry  required  for  ihh  c/os- 
tifi  cation. 

A.  Outdoor  Media:  Entries  to 
consist  of  photographs  and/or 
photographic  reductions  of 
outdoor  media  displays  (bill¬ 
boards,  bus  cards  or  posters, 
truck  posters,  vending  machine 
cards  or  other  point-of-pur- 
chase  material).  Include  brief 
description  of  promotion  ob¬ 
jectives. 

5.  Carrier  Promotion:  Entries  to 
consist  of  1972  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities  directed  to  the  news¬ 
paper's  own  carrier  and  sales 
organization. 

6.  Direct  Mail:  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  mailing  piece  or  a 
campaign  of  up  to  12  pieces, 
designed  to  sell  newspaper 
subscriptions. 


7.  Trade  Paper  Advertising:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  12  ad¬ 
vertisements,  designed  to  sell 
national,  retail  or  classified 
advertising. 

8.  Direct  Mail:  Entries  to  consist 
of  a  single  mailing  piece,  or 
a  campaign  of  up  to  12 
pieces,  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional,  retail  or  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

9.  In-Paper:  Entries  to  consist  of 
a  single  ad  or  an  advertising 
campaign  promoting  either/ 
or  retail  advertising,  classified 
advertising  or  national  adver¬ 
tising.  Entries  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  newsprint  stock. 

10.  Advertising  Presentations:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  printed, 
hand-lettered,  or  other  graph¬ 
ic  presentation  (other  than 
film  or  slides)  designed  to  sell 
national,  retail  or  classified 
advertising. 

11.  Audio  /  Visual  Presentations: 
Entries  to  consist  of  film, 
slides  or  slide  film  presenta¬ 
tions  produced  in  1972  and 
designed  to  sell  newspaper 
advertising.  Complete  scripts 
should  be  included  for  all 
presentations.  $10  fee  per 
entry  required  for  this  classifi¬ 
cation.  Entries  will  be  re¬ 
turned. 

12.  Radio:  Entries  to  consist  of 
tapes  run  on  radio  stations 
designed  to  sell  advertising. 
$10  fee  per  entry  required. 


13.  Television:  Entries  to  consist 
of  fihn  or  video  tape  run  on 
television  stations.  $10  fee  per 
entry  required  for  this  clas¬ 
sification. 

RESEARCH 

14.  Awards  for  the  best  research 
project  performed  by  or  for 
a  newspaper  during  1972. 
Submit  in  scrapbook,  port¬ 
folio  form  or  as  research  re¬ 
port.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  object  of  'the  survey  or 
the  problem(s)  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  entry. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS/ 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

15.  Public  Relations:  Entries  to 
consist  of  promotional  mate¬ 
rial  only,  not  editorial  mate¬ 
rial,  designed  to  promote  or 
publicize  a  public  relations 
activity  performed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  newspaper  group. 

16.  Special  Events:  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  descriptive  material, 
not  excluding  editorial  ma¬ 
terial,  of  a  special  event 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by 
a  newspaper  or  a  newspaper 
group. 

17.  Audio/Visual:  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  fihn,  slides  or  slide 
film  presentations  designed  to 
promote  the  public  image  of 
a  newspaper  or  a  newspaper 
group.  $10  entry  fee  required. 


The  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Award 

Don't  let  the  most  deserving  entry 
be  the  one  we  couldn't  judge. 


Deadline  for  the  sixth  annual  Roy  W. 
Howard  Public  Service  Award  competi¬ 
tion  is  March  1.  If  your  entry  is  post¬ 
marked  later  than  March  1,  or  received 
later  than  March  8,  it  won’t  qualify^ 

One  first  prize  of  $2500  and  a  medallion 
plaque  will  be  awarded  to  the  newspaper, 
radio  or  TV  station  that  has  done  the 
best  job  of  exposing  and/or  correcting 
situations  that  directly  or  indirectly  influ¬ 
ence  the  lives  of  their  readers,  listeners 
or  viewers. 

Such  topics  as  political  chicanery, 
street  crime,  dope  addiction,  urban  re¬ 
newal,  mass  transportation,  old  age,  etc., 
are  all  considered  within  the  scope  of 
public  service.  Submitted  material  must 


have  been  published  or  broadcast 
during  1972. 

Prizes  will  be  distributed  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  among  the  individuals  at  the 
newspaper,  radio  or  TV  station,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  editor  or  station  man¬ 
ager,  contributed  significantly  to  the 
winning  entry.  Runner  up  prizes  of  $1000 
and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Nominations  may  be  submitted  by  any 
U.S.  newspaper,  radio  or  TV  station, 
and  should  consist  of  a  portfolio  of  clip¬ 
pings,  a  tape  of  a  broadcast,  or  a  reel 
and  soundtrack  of  a  TV  program,  and  a 
brief  history  of  the  endeavor. 

Don’t  wait  another  day.  Address 
nominations  to: 


Scripps-Howard  11 
Foundation  I  ^ 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10017  Sja 


